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SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  ANDREW  JOHNSON 

OF  TENNESSEE, 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  25,  1859. 


r  ;  enate  ha™g  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  j  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  either  of  the  iDar- 
.thonze  the 'President  of  the  United  Stales  to  contract  ■!  ties  of  this  country,  I  have  been  trained  in' the 
e  transportation  of  the  mails,  troops,  seamen,  muni- 1  school  of  the  strict  constructionists;  and,accord- 
ns  ot  war,  and  all  other  Government  service,  by  railroad,  ing  to  my  understanding  of  the  Constitution  of 
)rn  t‘1€'  Missouri  river  to  San  Francisco,  in  the  State  of  ^le  country,  I  look  upon  this  measure  as  bein- 
Llifornia—  ||  clearly  unconstitutional.  I  know,  in  reference  to 

JOHNSON  said-  works  ot  internal  improvement  to  be  constructed 

saia.  by  tl?e  Federal  Government,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 


u  r  not  my  iHten.ion  Mr.  Preside*,,  ,o  con-  !  «  t^rAf^'ffiGove™ 

me  a  single  moment  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  in  !  ment  be-ins  and  where  it  ends  ft  f,  * 1  * 

fry  vote  ;'nm  1  hr  li 

(  5  ®' cry  motion  that  I  have  made  since  the  :  ment  is  clearly  within  the  Cnn^iinH™  A,  - 

Ouhlriew  ,Vie  SUbjeCt  T'mc"ced,’  has  been  other  words,  to  determine  what  particular  char 
!'i  '  "  ' “f 'aY^n«etiyac„oo,bytheSen-  acter  of  improvement  is  rnttton ll  and  what  L 

mi  state  in  or  ,ptfrhaps  1  may  »*  u;el  ’  local-  1  k“*  'I'6  distinction  is  hard  t  o  draw  £ 
1,“',’' V  n  ,e  rsrs  'V'hy  1  sbaM  nlRny  instances;  for  local  works  approach  „a. 

fcs“ion  has  tfSsnmeT0ni  finaI.Passaf  •  The  tional  works  so  closely  that  the  line  of  division 

nhent  on  me  to  do  »  ™  E  f “Wf'j  within  lhe  re?ah  °f  man  intel- 

-TsstpmpT'[Urn  D0fferid  ,by  'he  Senat°r  fr0n1  cannot  teirex'cTy  whfn  ThAt™  “fdLy 


t  amen d  me n  t  were  ou  t  of  the  way ,  I  un ders  tan  d 
re  is  a  proposition  before  the  Senate  to  be 
ed  upon,  which  was  merely  withdrawn  for  the 
po&e  of  testing  the  Senate  upon  the  proposi- 
l  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  The  Sena- 
fi o m  Tennessee  [Air.  Bell]  comes  forward 
ha  proposition  in  lieu  of  the  original  bill,  au- 
'lizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  receive 
posals  for  the  construction  of  three  roads  from 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent, 
is  proposition  is  so  enormous,  it  proposes  to 
upon  the  country  so  great  an  expenditure, 
t,  situated  as  I  am,  I  feel  called  upon  to  give 
le  reasons  why  I  shall  vote  against  it.  There 
other  considerations  in  connection  with  the 
inal  bill,  and  some  positions  said  to  have 
n  assumed  by  the  party  to  which  I  belong, 
t  I  think  untenable  and  unauthorized;  hence 
nail  assign  some  few  reasons,  not  consuming 
ch  of  the  time  of  the  Senate,  why  I  shall  vote 
inst  tnese  propositions  at  the  present  ses- 

Ir.  Piesident,  to  the  extent  that  I  have  been 


his  meridian ,  and  when  midnight  darkness  is  upon 
us.  So  we  can  determine  the  character  of  some 
cn  the  works  ot  internal  improvement;  we  can 
tell  when  they  are  glaringly  unconstitutional. 

1  have  been  taught,  and  it  is  my  settled  con¬ 
viction,  that  in  all  questions  of  doubt,  (admitting 
even  that  it  was  a  doubtful  question,)  as  to  the 
constitutional  power  of  Congress  in  reference  to 
internal  improvements,  Congress  should  desist 
trom  the  exercise  of  a  doubtful  power;  and  before 
its  exercise  Congress  should  look  to  the  source  of 
all  our  power  to  define  specially  the  extent  of  the 
authority  to  be  exercised  by  the  legislative  body 
I  have  also  learned  that  in  doubtful  questions  of 
this  kind  we  should  pursue  principle..  Air.  Jef¬ 
ferson  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule,  in  all 
doubtful  questions,  to  pursue  principle;  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  correct  principle,  you  can  never 
reach  a  wrong  conclusion.  What  is  the  principle 
involved  here  ?  A\  e  assume,  placing  it  upon  the 
best  ground  on  which  it  can  be  placed,  that  it  is  a 
doubtful  power  at  least  Then,  falling  back  upon 
the  rule  laid,  down  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  what  is  the 


principle?  It  is  to  call  upon  the  source  of  all 
power  before  you  exercise  a  doubtful  authority. 

If  we  continue  the  course  of  exercising  doubt¬ 
ful  constitutional  powers,  the  Constitution  will,  in 
a  very  short  time,  cease,  as  it  has,  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure,  already  ceased,  to  exist.  I  confess  that  I  was 
somewhat  refreshed  the  other  day  when  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Benjamin]  took  up  this 
question.  I  really  felt  gratified  that  the  fact,  the 
great  fact,  that  a  Constitution  exists  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  had  not  been  altogether  lost  sight  of,  and  that 
there  was  here  and  there  a  member  of  this  body 
who  still  had  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
Constitution,  and  was  disposed  to  recur  to  its 
provisions,  and  call  the  country  to  their  proper 
exercise. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Davis]  con¬ 
gratulated  himself  upon  the  Senator  from  Louis¬ 
iana  coming  over  to  the  school  of  the  strict  con¬ 
structionists;  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
acquisition  the  Democratic  party  had  made  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  accession  of  so  distinguished  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  doctrines  of  a  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution.  Well,  sir,  I  think  we  may  con¬ 
gratulate  the  country  on  it;  I  think  we  may  feel 
proud  of  the  acquisition;  but  if  the  same  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Senator,  as  applied  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  be  applied  to  himself,  it  would 
seem  that  when  he  is  contending  for  the  opposite 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  he  is  becoming 
a  little  latitudinous,  and  he  is  about  to  occupy  the 
former  position  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
While  I  was  gratified  on  the  one  hand  to  welcome 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  into  our  ranks  as  a 
strict  constructionist,  1  regretted  extremely  on  the 
other  to  lose  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  by  his 
going  over  to  the  doctrines  of  the  latitudina- 
rians. 

The  power  to  construct  this  road  is  placed,  by 
the  friends  of  the  bill,  upon  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution  which  says  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  declare  war.  Because  the  power  is  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Congress  to  declare  war,  does  the  in¬ 
ference  follow  that  Congress  even  has  the  right 
to  declare  war  unless  it  is  necessary  and  proper 
to  do  so  ?  Does  the  fact  that  we  have  the  power 
to  declare  war,  imply  that  we  must  improperly 
exercise  the  power  because  it  is  conferred?  Not 
at  all. 

But  when  it  says  that  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  declare  war,  the  Constitution  goes  on  to  say 
that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  raise  an  army. 
Why?  Admitting  that  this  iS  an  express  grant, 
it  sinks  into  and  becomes  an  incident  to  the  power 
to  declare  war.  The  raising  and  maintaining  of 
armies  is  a  necessary  incident  to  a  declaration  of 
war;  but  it  should  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
declare  war  first,  and  then  to  raise  your  armies 
as  incident  to  a  declaration  of  war  when  made. 
When  you  raise  your  armies,  the  Constitution 
says  that  all  appropriations  for  their  maintenance 
shall  not  exist  more  than  two  years.  Why  ?  Be¬ 
cause  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  power. 
In  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  country  makes  the  President  of  the 
Urtited  States  commander  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy;  in  other  words,  it  places  the  sword  in  the 
Executive  hand,  but  it  gives  Congress  the  power 
to  control  appropriations,  and  prohibits  Cpngrcss 
from  making  any  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  Army  beyonu  two  years. 


Now,  the  question  comes  up,  is  it  necessary  and 
proper  to  declare  war?  Is  it  necessary  and  proper 
to  raise  and  maintain  an  army  in  consequence  of 
a  declaration  of  war?  If  it  is  not  necessary  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  war  power,  is  it  necessary  to  exercise 
any  of  the  incidents  that  flow  from  the  exercise  of 
the  war  power  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  assume  that 
it  is  not  necessury  to  exercise  the  war  power.  It 
not  being  necessary  to  exercise  the  war  power,  of 
course  it  is  not  necessary  to  exercise  any  one  of 
the  incidents  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  the  war¬ 
making  power  into  effect.  Let  me  read  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution  on  thiss'bbject  in  con¬ 
nection: 

“  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war,”  * 
*  *  *  “  to  raise  and  support  armies  ;  but  no  appro¬ 

priation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
twoyears,”  *  *  *  *  n  to  provide  for  calling 

forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.” 

These  are  all  express  grants  of  power.  Then 
the  Constitution  declares,  in  reference  to  the  enu¬ 
merated  powers,  that  Congress  shall  have  author- 
ity 

“  To  make  all  laws  whu:h  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers.” 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  necessary  to  declare 
war;  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  exercise  the  war 
power.  It  not  being  necessary  to  exercise  any 
one  of  these  powers  at  the  present  time,  it  is  not 
necessary  and  proper  to  construct  the  Pacific  rail¬ 
road  as  an  incident  to  carry  into  effect  the  war 
power,  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  exercise  it. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  says  on  this 
subject,  in  his  late  annual  message: 

“  Whilst  disclaiming  all  authority  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  construction  of  this  road,  [the  Pacific  railroad.]  ex¬ 
cept  that  derived  from  the  war-making  power ol  tin-  Consti¬ 
tution,  there  are  important  collateral  considerations  urging 
us  to  undertake  the  work  as  speedily  as  possible.” 

The  President  himself  then  disclaims  all  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
this  road,  unless  it  is  under  the  war  power;  but 
he  says  there  are  other  reasons  why  this  road 
should  be  made.  Now,  let  me  ask  every  man 
who  is  a  strict  constructionist,  and  is  willing  to 
abide  by  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
Constitution,  if  you  restrict  this  measure  to  the 
war  power,  and  the  President  of  the  United  Sates 
disclaims  the  power  to  exist  anywhere  else,  is  it 
necessary  and  proper  now  to  construct  a  railroad 
that  is  to  cost  $200,000,000,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  war-making  power  of  the  Constitution  ?  What 
great  emergency  is  upon  the  country?  Wha 
great  exigency  exists  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  tc 
expend  two,  or  six,  or  eight  hundred  millior 
dollars  in  the  construction  of  a  road  that  is  no 
essential  to  carry  out  the  war-making  power? 

I  cannot  consent,  that  because  the  road  will  b< 
a  convenience  in  the  event  of  a  war,  for  cnYryim 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  and  all  that  pertain: 
to  an  army,  we  have  therefore  the  power  to  con 
struct  it,  or  to  appropriate  land  and  money  to  se 
cure  its  construction  as  this  bill  provides,  am 
then  give  it  to  the  Territories  through  which  th 
road  may  pass  when  they  become  States.  If  w 
can  do  it,  why  may  we  not  begin  at  Maine  on  ou 
extreme  northeastern  boundary,  and  construct 
line  of  railroad  to  Boston,  and  from  Boston  t 
New  York,  and  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia 
and  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore,  and  fror 
Baltimore  to  Washington,  and  from  Washingto 


to  Richmond,  and  from  Richmond  to  Lynchburg, 
and  from  Lynchburg  to  Knoxville,  and  from 
Knoxville  to  Chattanooga,  and  from  Chattanooga 
to  Memphis,,  and  thence  to  Little  Rock  in  Ark¬ 
ansas,  a  direct  connection  over  a  line  stretching 
through  the  country  ?  Would  not  such  a  line  of 
road  be  just  as  much  a  war  measure,  and  be  just 
as  necessary  and  proper,  as  an  exercise  of  the  war 
power,  a§  it  is  to  construct  a  road  from  here  to 
the  Pacific  ocean  ?  If  we  have  the  power  in  the 
one  case  to  construct  a  road  from  Little  Rock  or 
any  place  on  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri, 
or  any  other  point,  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  pay 
out  money  and  public  lands  for  it,  is  it  not  just 
as  constitutional,  is  it  not  just  as  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  Government  to  come  forward  and 
relieve  those  States  who  are  now  groaning  under 
the  heavy  debts  that  they  have  contracted  for  the 
construction  of  the  roads  I  have  mentioned  ?  Can 
it  not  just  as  well  do  that  as  continue  these  roads 
to  the  Pacific,  and  surrender  the  line  to  the  States 
through  which  it  may  be  constructed  ?  If  we  can 
make  the  road  and  surrender  it  in  thk  one  case, 
we  can  appropriate  for  one  that  is  already  con¬ 
structed  in  the  other. 

I  shall  not  undertake  on  this  occasion  to  give 
any  learned  disquisition  on  the  Constitution;  I 
claim  to  understand  it  for  myself.  I  shall  exer¬ 
cise  my  privileges  here  according  to  my  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  I  do 
not  think  the  Constitution  authorizes  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  road  by  the  Federal  Government. 
If,  however,  we  now  construct  this  road  as  a  war 
measure,  let  me  ask,  after  the  road  is  constructed, 
what  defense  have  you  given  to  California  by  it? 
That  appears  to  be  the  great  object  in  view;  and 
the  idea  is  kept  before  the  Senate  and  the  country 
that  our  Pacific  coast  is  in  great  danger,  and  that 
those  of  our  citizens  who  have  emigrated  there 
will  never  be  in  a  condition  to  protect  themselves. 
It  is  said  we  must  have  a  road  by  which  men, 
munitions  of  war,  and  all  those  things  necessary 
to  the  defense  of  a  free  people  can  be  taken  to 
California.  Is  there  no  gallantry,  is  there  no  pa¬ 
triotism,  is  there  no  love  of  country  and  the  Union 
in  the  State  of  California  as  in  the  other  States? 
I  should  think  there  was  some  there  as  well  as 
here.  I  will  not  do  that  people  injustice.  I  be¬ 
lieve  California  is  competent  to  defend  herself, 
'irive  her  the  same  means,  the  same  instrumental¬ 
ities  that  are  exercised  by  the  other  States,  and 
California  will  defend  herself. 

•  But  suppose  the  road  was  constructed  to  Cali¬ 
fornia:  our  great  danger,  it  is  said,  lies  in  appre¬ 
hended  descents  from  some  great  maritime  Power. 
Some  foreign  Power  is  to  attack  our  Pacific  coast, 
ind  therefore  a  railroad  is  necessary  to  its  defense. 
Suppose  your  *oad  was  constructed  to  day:  would 
X  protect  California  from  any  maritime  Power? 
What  would  protect  her  from  a  British,  or  a 
French,  or  any  other  fleet  that  might  be  prepared 
•o  make  a  descent  on  her  coast  ?  Why,  after  your 
'oad  is  constructed,  you  must  have  forts,  you  must 
lave  harbors,  you  must  have  arsenals,  you  must 
lave  dock-yards,  or  else  you  have  no  defense.  But 
suppose  you  pass^o  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and, 
without  the  road,  construct  forts  and  arsenals 
uid  dock-yards  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  you  have 
lone  on  the  Atlantic:  are  not  the  people  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  competent  to  defend  themselves  as  we 
ire?  By  the  time  we  construct  this  road,  which 


will  not  be  less  than  twenty-five  or  perhaps  a  much 
greater  number  of  years,  they  will  be  more  com¬ 
petent  to  defend  themselves  against  any  foreign 
aggressions  than  we  were  when  we  succeeded  in 
achieving  the  independence  that  we  now  enjoy. 

It  is  not  necessary,  it  is  not  proper  to  carry  into 
effect  anyone  of  the  expressly  gx-anted  powers  in 
the  Constitution.  If  they  need  foi'ts,  if  they  need 
arsenals,  if  they  need  dock-yards,  coming  within 
the  meaning  and  purview  of  the  Constitution,  as 
it  has  been  acted  on  again  and  again,  give  them  to 
California.  The  Senator  from- Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Simmons]  stated  the  other  day  that,  if  an  army  of 
thirty-five  thousand  men  wei’e  placed  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast,  and  they  had  to  be  supplied  by  means 
of  this  road  from  the  Atlantic  States,  it  would  cost 
us  over  one  hundred  million  dollars  per  annum 
to  sustain  them.  Then  we  shall  expend  a  much 
larger  sum  per  annum  for  sustaining  that  force 
than  your  whole  War  Department  costs,  going 
upon  the  idea  that  California  and  the  Pacific  coast 
are  never  to  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves. 
I  think  the  time  will  come,  and  long  before  this 
railroad  is  completed,  when,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,  on  the  great  slope  that  leads  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  people  there  will  know  how 
to  make  cannon  as  well  as  we  do  here;  they  will 
know  how  to  manufacture  powder,  ball,  and  all 
the  other  implements  necessary  and  proper  for  a 
people  to  carry  on  a  war  successfully.  We  seem 
to  go  on  the  idea,  in  making  ai'guments  for  this 
road,  that  they  are  never  to  be  competent  there 
to  the  construction  of  any  of  the  implements  ne¬ 
cessary  successfully  to  carry  on  a  war. 

The  President  disclaims  the  power  existing  in 
the  Constitution  unless  it  is  derived  from  the  war 
power.  This  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion. 
I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  derived  from  that  power. 
There  have  been  some  others  who  claim  the  power 
as  arising  from  the  power  in  the  Constitution  to 
l'egulate  commerce.  I  do  not  thinkthat  provision 
in  the  Constitution  which  provides  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  commerce,  confers  power  on  Congi’ess 
to  make  or  to  create  commerce.  Some  dei’ive  the 
power  from  that  provision  of  the  Constitution 
which  authorizes  Congi’ess  to  establish  post  offi¬ 
ces  and  post  roads.  I  do  not  believe  the  language 
employed  in  the  Constitution  to  be  so  meant.  The 
debates  of  the  convention  do  not  show  that  Con¬ 
gress  was  to  make  and  construct  roads  through 
the  country.  It  meant,  I  think,  simply  and  plainly, 
that  where  there  were  lines  of  communication, 
Congress  might  establish  them  as  the  govern¬ 
mental  channels  through  which  communications 
of  this  kind  might  go,  but  not  to  construct  roads. 
They  may  establish  and  recognize  them  as  post 
roads,  but  not  construct  them. 

It  seems,  from  the  multifarious  views  taken  of 
the  constitutional  power  to  pass  this  measure  by  its 
fi’iends,  that  it  has  no  specific  or  definite  location. 
It  is  a  kind  of  migratory  power  that  is  wander¬ 
ing  about  in  the  Constitution,  seeking  some  place 
to  make  a  location.  Then  I  come  back  to  the  text 
that  I  started  with:  placing  it  upon  the  bestgx-ound 
possible,  it  is  a  doubtful  question;  and  being  a 
doubtful  question,  I,  as  a  Democrat,  favoring  a 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution,  say  Con¬ 
gress  should  desistfrom  the  exercise  of  the  power; 
and  before  the  power  is  exercised,  if  this  Govexm- 
ment  is  to  be  preserved  a  free  Government,  let  us 
go  to  the  States  that  made  the  Constitution,  and 


ask  them  for  nn  enlargement  of  our  authority  or 
to  definitely  and  distinctly  define  what  power  Con¬ 
gress  shall  exercise  in  reference  to  works  of  inter¬ 
nal  improvement. 

But  to  make  this  road  a  little  more  plausible, 
and,  ns  it  were,  to  hang  it  as  a  millstone  around 
the  neck  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Gwin]  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  national  convention  which  sat  at 
Cincinnati  in  1856.  He  says  that  that  conven¬ 
tion  passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  construction 
of  this  road  as  a  part  of  the  Democratic  plat¬ 
form  ;  that  it  was  laid  down  as  a  tenet  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party;  thartt  was  adhered  to  by  the  party, 
and  recommended  by  the  President;  and  hence 
all  the  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  are 
considered  bound  to  go  for  this  measure.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  understand 
the  resolution  alluded  to,  as  the  Senator  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  understands  it.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
sitting  of  that  convention,  Mr.  Hallett,  who  by- 
the-by  is  generally  a  considerable  man  at  gather¬ 
ings  of  this  kind,  and  is  very  expert  as  well  as 
talented  in  the  preparation  of  resolutions,  intro¬ 
duced  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  one  delegate  from  each 
State,  to  he  selected  by  the  delegation  thereof,  be  appointed 
to  report  resolutions,  and  that  all  resolutions  in  relation  to 
the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party  be  referred  to  said 
committee,  on  presentation,  without  debate.” 

On  the  third  day  of  the  convention,  Mr.  Hal¬ 
lett,  as  chairman  of  that  committee,  made  this 
report: 

“I  have  been  instructed,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  resolutions,  to  report  to  this  convention  the  plat¬ 
form  of  resolutions  which  they  have  adopted.  I  am  also  in¬ 
structed  by  the  committee  to  say,  that  the  portion  of  the 
resolutions  which  relates  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and 
those  propositions  concerning  the  administration  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  have  been  adopted  by  the  committee  with 
entire  unanimity,  every  member  from  twery  State  having  j 
signified  his  perfect  acquiescence  in  these  resolutions. 
There  is  another  and  very  important  class  of  resolutions, 
relating  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  While  these  , 
resolutions  have  been  recommended  by  the  committee  as  a 
portion  of  the  platform,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  they  were  j 
not  adopted  with  entire  unanimity.” 

Mark  this;  and  then  he  adds: 

“  I  am  also  instructed  to  report  a  resolution,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  committee,  concerning  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.” 

He  reports  the  resolutions  in  regard  to  the 
Pacific  railroad,  not  as  part  of  the  platform. 
Then  comes  the  platform  of  resolutions  reported, 
signed  by  “  B.  P.  Hallett,  chairman;”  and  this  is 
added:  * 

“  The  following  is  the  resolution  with  respect  to  overland 
communication  with  the  Pacific.” 

Thencomesthe  resolution, an  outside  measure, 
not  laid  down  as  a  tenet  or  article  of  faith,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party  in  that  con¬ 
vention.  This  resolution  was  taken  up,  and  Mr. 
H .  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  moved  to  lay  it  on  the 
table.  When  we  come  to  read  this  resolution,  all 
that  it  did  was  to  assert  the  duty  of  Congress  to  ; 
exercise  all  its  constitutional  power  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  did  not  even  assume  that  Congress  had 
any  power  in  the  matter.  If  they  had  none,  it 
was  a  nullity  and  meant  nothing  at  all.  The  res¬ 
olution  was  taken  up,  and  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Del¬ 
aware,  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  The  motion 
prevailed — yeas  154,  nays  120;  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  laid  upon  the  table.  The  convention 


then,  after  having  completed  the  Democratic  plat¬ 
form,  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  their  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  nominated.  The  nomination 
was  over,  the  platform  complete;  the  creed  of  the 
Democratic  party,  so  far  as  that  convention  went,  • 
was  finished.  In  the  evening  session,  after  the 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  was  nominated,  Mr. 
Shields,  of  Missouri,  presented  the  following  res¬ 
olution  : 

“ Resolved ,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  construct,  so  far  as  it  has  constitutional  power  so  to  do, 
a  safe  overland  communication  within  our  own  territory 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  States.” 

Then  the  original  resolution,  which  had  been 
rejected,  was  offered  in  lieu  of  this,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation.  The  original 
resolution  was  adopted,  in  these  words: 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  Democratic  party  recognizes  the 
great  importance,  in  a  political  and  commercial  point  of 
view,  of  a  safe  and  speedy  communication  through  our 
own  territory  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast--  of 
the  Union,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  exercise  all  rts  constitutional  power  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  that  object,  thereby  binding  the  Union  of  these 
States  in  indissoluble  bonds,  and  opening  to  the  rich  com¬ 
merce  of  Asia  an  overland  transit  from  the  Pacific  to  tlie 
Mississippi  river  and  the  great  lakes  of  the  North.” 

Mark  you,  the  President  was  nominated  at 
this  time,  and  this  resolution  was  adopted  merely 
as  suggestive,  it  having  once  been  rejected  by  a 
decided  vote.  It  was  not  adopted  as  part  of  the 
platform,  but  simply  as  an  outside,  straggling 
resolution  in  the  convention.  The  Vice  President 
was  then  nominated;  and  in  the  acceptance  of  his 
nomination,  hear  what  hi3  language  is,  and  this 
goes  to  show  that  he  did  not  understand  that 
resolution  as  being  a  part  of  the  platform: 

“  The  platform  you  have  so  unanimously  adopted” — 

— not  the  resolution  that  had  been  once  rejected, 
and  taken  up  and  adopted  as  an  outside  measure; 
but — 

— “  The  platform  you  have  so  unanimously  adopted,  I 
need  not,  as  a  State-rights  man,  say  I  cordially  approve 
and  indorse.” 

What  construction  does  the  Vice  President  put 
upon  this  resolution?  What  construction  does 
everybody  else  put  upon  a  resolution  which  has 
been  sent  forth  to  the  country  as  being  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  measure,  as  an  article  of  the  Democratic 
faith?  I  say,  according  even  to  the  proceedings 
of  that  convention,  it  is  no  article  of  the  faith  of 
the  party  to  which  I  belong.  It  is  no  tenet  of  my1 
creed,  and  I  consider  myself  a  Democrat,  and  do 
not  look  on  it  as  adopted  by  the  convention.  It 
is  merely  thrown  out  as  suggestive;  it  is  nothing 
more  than  mere  apocrypha;  it  is  no  tenet,  no  arti¬ 
cle  of  our  faith.  1  remember  very  well,  that  after 
the  nomination  was  made,  the  question  came  up 
as  to  whether  this  plank  had  been  laid  down  as 
part  of  our  creed,  and  I  know  that  in  the  section 
of  country  where  I  was  during  the  canvass,  it  was 
repudiated  and  condemned  by  all  as  not  being 
part  of  the  Democratic  faith.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  not  understood  in  that  region  as 
entertaining  opinions  favorable  to  the  Pacific  rail¬ 
road  and  admitting  its  constitutionality.  Al¬ 
though  the  opinion  may  have  been  expressed,  and 
it  may  have  lain  hidden  soma*vhere  else,  yet 
during  that  canvass  it  was  not  before  the  public 
mind  as  a  measure  of  the  Democratic  party.  On 
the  contrary,  I  well  remember  the  surprise  with 
which,  in  my  section,  the  people  received  news 
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,  from  the  State  of  California,  after  the  election  was 
over,  after  victory  had  perched  upon  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  standard,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  written  a 
letter  to  California,  committing  himself  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  railroad;  and  it  was  so  surprising  that  some 
i  even  looked  upon  that  letter,  being  published  after 
i  the  election  was  over,  as  a  hoax,  as  not  authentic, 
as  gotten  up  for  the  occasion.  But  let  that  be  as 
it  may  ,  the  letter  was  written  in  September,  went 
i  to  California  and  did  its  work  there,  if  it  did  any. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  influenced  the  election 
there  or  not,  but  it  was  not  known  in  the  region 
of  country  from  which  I  come  until  after  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  over,  and  it  took  us  by  surprise.  I  know 
there  are  some  in  my  section  of  the  country  who 
are  for  a  Pacific  railroad,  without  regard  to  the 
Constitution,  without  regard  to  the  existence  of 
the  power  anywhere,  and  who  look  upon  it  as  a 
great  measure.  For  myself,  however,  I  prefer, 
on  such  questions,  to  consult  the  Constitution  of 
my  country. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  the  Cincinnati  conven¬ 
tion  had  laid  it  down  as  an  article  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  faith,  as  a  tenet  in  our  creed,  I  should  like 
to  know  of  what  binding,  force  resolutions  and 
tenets  and  articles  of  faith  laid  down  by  conven-  ! 
tions  in  modern  times,  are  upon  any  party  what¬ 
ever?  I  think  about  this  convention  as  I  have 
thought  about  all  conventions,  from  my  earliest 
advent  into  public  life  to  the  present  time.  We 
know  how  these  conventions  are  gotten  up.  We 
know  the  objection  that  was  urged  against  the 
congressional  caucus  system  in  1824,  and  we 
know  that  Andrew  Jackson,  being  the  people’s 
man  and  a  great  advocate  of  popular  rights,  was 
brought  forward  as  the  most  fit  and  suitable  indi¬ 
vidual  to  break  up  the  old  congressional  caucus 
system.  Experience  and  observation,  however, 
have  satisfied  my  mind  that  the  old  congressional 
caucus  system  was  infinitely  preferable  to  your 
,  recent  national  convention  system.  In  the  one 
case,  the  members  of  Congress  who  made  the 
nomination  felt  that  they  had  some  responsibility 
resting  upon  them,  and  when  they  went  to  their 
congressional  districts  they  were  responsible  for 
the  nominee  who  was  put  upon  the  country  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Plow  have  your 
national  conventions  been  gotten  up?  I  do  not 
^ay  it  out  of  any  disrespect,  but  I  refer  to  it  as  a 
t  historical  fact,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  per- 
sons  who  attend  national  conventions,  go  there 
without  representing  anybody.  Little  meetings, 
irresponsible  caucuses  get  together,  and  appoint 
delegates  to  go  to  the  conventions.  They  are 
men  who,  when  they  look  to  their  congressional  ! 
district,  see  that  somebody  represents  it  in  Con¬ 
gress;  when  they  look  to  their  legislative  district, 
they  see  that  somebody  represents  it  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature;  they  find  the  various  places  filled  at  home, 
and  they  go  into  a  convention  with  their  little 
amount  of  stock,  to  make  the  best  and  safest  in¬ 
vestment  of  it  they  can,  and  the  candidate  who 
can  come  forward,  and,  through  his  friends,  hold 
out  the  greatest  amount  of  appliances,  fair  or 
unfair,  is  the  one  who  secures  their  support,  and 
obtains  a  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  I  most  sincerely  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  have  the  constitutional  right  to  elect  their  own 
President.  Do  they  elect  him  now?  No;  they 
do  not.  Packed  conventions  are  got  up,  and  they, 


by  the  means  to  which  I  refer,  make  a  nomina¬ 
tion  either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Democrats 
or  Black  Republicans,  Democrats  or  Whigs,  Dem¬ 
ocrats  or  Americans,  make  their  nominations  in 
conventions,  and  submit  them  to  the  American 
people.  Although  our  people  are  in  theory  a  free 
people,  and  are  supposed  to  elect  their  President, 
the  fact  is  that  in  practice,  the  conventions  have 
made  the  choice  before  they  are  called  upon  to 
vote;  and  after  these  conventions,  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other,  have  chosen  a  President,  the 
freemen  of  this  country  are  brought  up  to  the 
ballot-box  and  taken  through  the  ridiculous  mock¬ 
ery  of  voting  for  electors  for  President.  I  have 
gone  for  the  nominees  of  conventions,  and  I  have 
been  in  conventions;  but  need  I  stultify  myself; 
need  I  deceive  myself;  do  I  not  see  their  tend¬ 
ency — an  alarming,  corrupting,  and  dangerous 
tendency?  There  was  one  distinguished  man 
whom  I  greatly  admired;  whose  remains  now  re¬ 
pose  in  a  neighboring  State  to  my  own;  who  has 
a  permanent  abiding  place  in  the  affections  ofhis 
countrymen,  and  especially  ofhis  own  State.  I 
allude  to  Mr.  Calhoun;  and  his  State  is  selected 
as  the  place  for  the  action  of  another  convention 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  views  which  he  enter¬ 
tained  in  reference  to  those  conventions  which 
have  been  fixing  Presidents  on  the  country.  Mr. 
Calhoun  fought  the  caucus  system;  he  fought  the 
convention  system;  he  contended  for  the  great 
principle  that  the  people  should  elect  the  Presi¬ 
dent  themselves,  or  that  he  should  be  elected  in 
the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  Constitution.  How 
is  it  done  now?  Have  the  people  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power?  No.  We  talk  about  free  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise; 
but  the  people  have  no  power  to  elect  a  President. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  confers  the 
power  upon  the  States  to  appoint  a  certain  number 
of  electors,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  may 
prescribe.  All  the  States  give  the  election  ofelec- 
tors  to  the  people  save  one,  and  that  is  South  Car¬ 
olina;  and  1  regret  that  she  has  not  done  it;  but 
I  the  privilege  of  voting  for  electors  is  exercised  by 
■  the  people  at  the  mere  grace  and  favor  and  con¬ 
descension  of  the  State  Legislature. 

I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  ti*p  American 
people  can  for  themselves,  in  a  constitutional 
way,  settle  who  shall  be  their  Chief  Magistrate. 
Would  it  not  be  better  that  the  organic  law  of  the 
land  should  be  so  changed  as  never  to  take  the 
election  before  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  event  of  no  qne  of  the  candidates  receiving  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes?  If  a  dozen  candidates 
run,  and  no  one  receives  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes,  yet  the  people  have  indicated  at  the  ballot- 
box  whom  they  prefer.  Every  State  of  the  Union 
might  run  a  candidate;  the  people  might  vote  for 
few  or  many,  as  they  saw  proper;  and  the  pref¬ 
erence  of  the  people  would  be  indicated  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  men,  whom,  by  service,  by  association, 
by  merit,  and  by  their  public  acts,  had  got  their 
esteem  and  confidence,  even  though  in  particular 
localities.  Suppose  a  dozen  should  run,  and  no 
one  should  have  a  majority.  Change  your  or¬ 
ganic  law,  send  the  two  highest  back  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  let  it  be  settled  by  them  just  as  it  is  now 
settled  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
would  to-morrow  prefer  to  see  an  election  made 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  much  as  I  re¬ 
pudiate  that  provision  of  our  Constitution,  rather 
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than  by  an  irresponsible  convention.  They  do 
settle  it;  they  do  make  Presidents;  and  we  know 
it  is  practically  so.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  point,  which  will  be  the  safest — men 
who  have  merit  in  their  districts,  and  have  found 
their  way  as  Representatives  of  a  free  people  to  i 
the  other  Hall,  and  there  voting  by  States,  or  ir¬ 
responsible  national  conventions. 

I  have  gone  thus  far  to  show  that  I  do  not  rec-  j 
ognize  everything  that  may  emanate  from  an  ir¬ 
responsible  convention,  as  having  a  binding  force 
upon  me  as  an  article  of  the  Democratic  faith.  I 
look  on  these  conventions,  in  fact,  as  in  violation 
of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Why  do  I  say  so? 
One  convention  of  one  party  meets  and  nomin¬ 
ates  its  man,  and  the  other  convention  meets  and 
nominates  its  candidate.  There  are  only  two 
candidates  before  the  country,  and  the  people,  as 
I  remarked  before,  come  forward  and  ratify  what 
the  conventions  have  done;  but  when  we  come 
to  look  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  views  of  those  who  framed  it,  we  find 
that  that  instrument,  after  declaring  the  mode  in 
which  the  President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  elect¬ 
ors,  goes  on  to  provide: 

“The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  preST*nce  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be 
the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed  ;  and  if  no  person  have  such 
majority,  then,  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers, 
not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose.” 

The  original  provision  was,  that  in  the  event 
of  a  failure  to  elect  by  the  electors,  no  more  than 
five  . names  should  go  before  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  Constitution  was  amended, and 
the  number  narrowed  down  to  three.  What  does 
this  contemplate ?  What  is  the  idea  held  out?  j 
What  is  the  theory  inculcated?  It  is,  that  you 
shall  have  a  greater  number  to  vote  for  than  two; 
at  one  time  five,  and  at  another  time  three,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Constitution.  But  the  convention 
system  says  no,  the  people  shall  only  have  two 
to  choose  from.  I  look  upon  the  proceedings  of 
conventions,  especially  when  there  are  only  two, 
as  coming  directly  in  conflict  with  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  the  Constitution,  by  depriving 
the  people  of  the  benefit  of  choice  from  five  or 
three,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  an  election  goes 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  repeat,  I  have  acted  with  conventions  because 
there  have  generally  been  but  two  in  the  country,  j 
Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  we  have  had  an  outside  ] 
candidate  nominated;  but  I  have  acted  with  my 
party  and  gone  for  the  nominee  of  its  convention. 

I  do  not,  however,  admit  the  correctness  of  the 
principle,  nor  do  I  admit  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
resolution  laid  down  at  the  Cincinnati  convention, 
which  !  look  upon  as  irresponsible  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  as  being  a  resolution  to  control  the 
Democratic  party. 

Mr.  President,  after  this  digression,  I  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  line  of  my  argument.  I  shall  go  against 
the  original  bill,  anti  against  all  the  amendments. 

I  may  vote  for  some  of  them  in  lieu  of  the  original 
bill,  as  a  preference  between  the  two.  First,  I 
conceive,  under  the  war-making  power,  it  not  ! 
being  necessary  to  exercise  that  power,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  exercise  any  one  of  the  incidents  !l 


necessary  and  proper  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In 
the  next  place,  when  you  attempt  to  impose  it 
upon  me  as  a  measure  of  the  Democratic  party, 

I  do  not  recognize  it  as  a  measure  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  1  do  not  recognize  it  as  a  tenet  or 
article  of  faith  of  the  Democratic  party  as  laid 
down  by  the  Cincinnati  convention. 

But,  if  these  two  grounds  were  out  of  the  way, 

I  should  be  opposed  to  it  on  the  ground  of  expe¬ 
diency.  Instead  of  reading  the  sections  of  the 
bill,  I  shall  read  from  the  remarks  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  California,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plains  the  sections  of  his  bill,  and  tak^  them  as 
being  more  lucid  and  conclusive  than  the  sections 
themselves.  He  says,  in  his  speech  made  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress,  in  explanation  of  this 
bill: 

“  The  fifth  section  requires  the  contracting  party  to  pro¬ 
ceed  without  delay  to  locate  the  general  route  of  the  road, 
and  to  furnish  the  President  with  a  map  of  the  same,  who 
shall  cause  the  public  lands  for  forty  miles  on  each  .-ide  of 
the  road  to  be  surveyed,  and  the  Indian  titles  thereto,  if  any, 
extinguished.  It  also  gives  the  right  of  preemption  to  the 
lands  not  granted  to  the  contracting  party,  but  withholds 
them  from  settlement  until  the  lands  granted  are  selected.” 

Now,  I  propose  in  my  way  to  examine  that 
proposition.  The  President  is  authorized  first  to 
make  a  contract  with  a  corporation  or  individuals, 
and  then  he  is  to  cause  all  lands  to  be  surveyed 
within  forty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road.  On 
this  point,  let  me  advert  to  some  other  features  of 
the  Cincinnati  Democratic  platform,  if  I  may  dig¬ 
nify  it  with  that  appellation.  There  are  some 
things  laid  down  in  it  which  I  approve  heartily 
and  cordially.  It  admonishes  the  country  against 
monopolies;  it  admonishes  the  country  against 
class  legislation,  in  substance;  it  admonishes  the 
country  against  corporations,  and  against  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  doubtful  powers.  Well,  what  do  we 
find  here?  According  to  this  interpretation  of 
the  fifth  section  of  the  bill,  what  does  it  provide? 
That  you  shall  make  a  contract  with  parties,  and 
if  the  contract  is  made,  forty  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  road  shall  be  surveyed. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  grants  to  the  party 
with  whom  the  contract  is  made,  each  alternate 
section  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  road. 
It  further  guaranties  that  even  where  the  Indian 
titles  are  not  yet  extinguished,  this  Government 
is  to  go  forward  and  extinguish  the  Indian  titles  to 
promote  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  company 
with  whom  a  contract  may  be  made.  Is  not  this  a  J 
monopoly?  Is  it  not  an  enormous  grant  ?  If  the  I 
land  is  of  no  account,  they  cannot  make  the  road ; 
if  the  land  is  good,  it  is  too  much  to  grant.  What 
is  the  supposed  length  of  this  road?  According 
to  some  surveys  it  is  twenty-five  hundred  miles; 
but  I  believe  by  none  is  it  less  than  two  thousand. 
Let  us  take  the  shortest  distance— two  thousand 
miles.  We  are  to  set  apart  and  commence  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  Indian  titles  to  the  land  for  twenty 
miles  on  each  side,  giving  each  alternate  section 
to  the  company.  A  grant  of  the  alternate  sec¬ 
tions  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  would  make 
a  solid  belt  twenty  miles  wide  and  two  thousand 
miles  long.  Well,  if  it  is  of  no  account;  if  it  is 
barren,  sterile,  arid,  unproductive  land,  they  can¬ 
not  make  the  road  with  it.  If  it  is  rich,  fertile, 
good  land,  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man,  it  is  too 
much  to  grant.  Two  thousand  miles  long  and 
twenty  miles  wide  of  the  public  land,  are  to  go  at 
one  single  sweep !  Here  is  a  grant  to  a  company 
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I  of  forty  thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  equal 
to  twenty-five  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres 
- — think  of  it.  We  would  go  to  war;  we  would  fight 
'  France,  England,  and  every  other  maritime  Power 
upon  God’s  habitable  globe,  if  they  were  to  make 
a  demand  on  us  for  any  of  our  territory,  and  here 
,  we  propose  to  give  away  forty  thousand  square 
miles.  There  is  not  much  difference  between 
monopolies  and  corporations  at  home,  and  for¬ 
eign  Powers  abroad,  especially  if  they  are  mo¬ 
narchical.  Here  is  a  grant  of  country  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles  long  and  twenty  miles  wide — forty 
,  thousand  square  miles.  Go  to  the  State  from  which 
I  come,  with  a  population  of  a  million,  and  what 
|  is  the  area  of  her  territory?  It  is  only  forty-five 
thousand  square  miles.  Go  to  the  great  State  of 
1  New  York,  with  a  population  of  three  millions, 

;  and  what  is  her  area?  Forty-seven  thousand 
square  miles.  Go  to  Ohio,  with  a  population  of 
two  and  a  half  millions,  and  her  number  of  square 
miles  is  only  thirty-nine  thousand.'  Here,  at  a 
!  single  grant,  at  a  single  dash  of  the  pen,  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  is  to  grant  to  a  corpo- 
1  ration  a  monopoly  of  enough  territory  to  make  a 
j  sovereign  State  larger  than  the  great  State  of  Ohio, 
and  nearly  as  large  as  Tennessee  or  New  York. 

But,  does  the  enormity  of  the  thing  stop  here? 

I  No.  After  you  have  granted  to  them  absolutely 
j  forty  thousand  square  miles — and  some  portion 
!  of  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  land  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  other  portions,  I  suppose,  are  not  good 
— you  grant  them  the  preemption  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  sections.  So  says  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  sections  of  this 
bill.  Think  of  it!  Forty  thousand  square  miles 
absolutely,  and  a  preemption  right  to  as  much 
more!  Take  England,  with  her  powerful  navy, 
the  great  Power  of  the  commercial  world,  and  the 
principal  Power  of  Europe,  France  and  Austria 
not  excepted,  and  the  basis  for  her  action  is  only 
fifty  thousand  square  miles.  England,  proud  and 
potent  as  she  is,  with  a  navy  that  keeps  in  terror 
the  civilized  world,  has  only  an  area  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles  upon  which  she  operates;  but, 
at  a  single  grant,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  prepared  to  give  away  the  foundation  of  an  em¬ 
pire  to  a  railroad  company,  or  a  party  with  whom 
the  Government  may  make  a  contract. 

We  see,  then,  Mr.  President,  how  we  are  going 
on;  we  see  where  the  legislation  of  this  country 
(  is  tending.  I  know  that  when  I  refer  to  such 
things,  my  strictures  are  attributed  to  early  prej¬ 
udice  and  training;  but  I  speak  great  truths. 
The  tendency  of  the  legislation  of  this  country  is 
to  build  up  monopolies.  The  tendency  of  the 
legislation  of  this  country  is  to  build  up  the  money 
power.  The  tendency  of  the  legislation  of  this 
country  is  to  concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  few.  The  tendency  of  the  legislation  of  this 
country  is  for  classes,  and  against  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  How  much  legislation  is  done 
here  for  the  people?  How  much  is  done  for  in¬ 
dividuals  and  classes?  How  much  is  done  in  all 
the  States  for  classes,  and  how  much  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  ?  Sir,  of  all  your  legislation  here,  a  very  small 
proportion  is  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
while  four  fifths  of  it  is  for  individuals  and  for 
classes. 

But  the  bill  does  not  stop  with  grants  of  land 
and  a  preemption  right;  it  goes  further.  Here  I 
may  remark  that  I  prefer  the  bill  of  the  Senator 


from  Mississippi  to  the  original  bill.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  bill  merely  proposes  a  beginning;  the  end  no 
mortal  man  now  sees  or  understands.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California,  in  his  explanation  of  the 
bill,  says: 

£;  The  seventh  section  provides  that  so  soon  as  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  twentv-five  miles  of  the  road  is  completed,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  cause  to  be  issued  to  the  contracting  party 
$12,500  per  mile  of  said  section  in  United  States  bonds 
bearing  five  per  cent,  interest,  payable  nineteen  years  from 
date  ;  and  in  like  mannerto  cause  the  same  amount  of  bonds 
per  mile  to  be  issued  for  each  succeeding  section  of  twenty- 
five  miles,  when  completed,  until  the  whole  road  is  built; 
provided  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  bonds  issued  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  $25,000,000.” 

Will  $25,000,000  be  a  beginning,  if  the  Govern  - 
ment  once  embarks  in  a  work  of  this  sort?  Does 
not  every  man  here  know  that  it  will  not?  and 
then  after  you  have  given  the  benefit  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  obligations  for  $25,000,000,  how  are  they 
to  be  paid  ?  On  this  point  the  Senator  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  says: 

“  It  also  provides  that  the  amount  of  bonds  thus  issued, 
with  the  interest  on  the  same,  shall  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  by  the  transportation  and  service  provided  for  in  this 
act.  The  committee  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  amount 
due  for  such  service  within  nineteen  years  would  be  fully 
adequate  to  pay  the  bonds,  principal  and  interest,  and 
hence  they  inserted  that  date  for  their  payment ;  I  may  also 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that  nineteen  years  beingsupposed 
to  be  the  term  of  life  of  one  generation,  it  was  not  inappro¬ 
priate  to  apply,  in  the  building  of  this  great  work,  the  old 
Jeffersonian  doctrine,  that  each  generation  should  provide 
for  the  payment  of  its  own  debts.” 

When  we  examine  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
here  referred  to,  we  find  that  he  had  been  looking 
at  some  of  the  tables  of  mortality  in  Europe,  and 
he  found  that  of  the  adult  persons  existing  at  any 
particular  period  of  time,  in  nineteen  years  the 
majority  of  those  adult  persons  would  have  pa’ssed 
from  time  to  eternity.  Hence  he  fixed  nineteen 
years  as  the  duration  of  a  generation  of  adults. 
These  bonds  are  to  fall  due  in  nineteen  years, 
presuming  that  by  that  time  the  price  we  are  to 
pay  for  carrying  the  mail  will  more  than  liquidate 
the  interest  and  the  principal. 

Well,  suppose  the  road  pays  it;  suppose  we 
take  the  interest  and  the  principal  both  out  of  the 
mail  service:  does  not  the  Government  still  owe 
the  money  on  the  bonds?  When  your  nineteen 
years  have  expired,  the  other  doctrine  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  wished  to  warn  his  countrymen  against, 
leaving  debts  to  posterity,  standsuntouched.  Can¬ 
not  we  understand  this  thing?  We  may  bam¬ 
boozle  each  other  if  we  will;  we  may  attempt  to 
bamboozle  the  people;  but  when  we  bring  our 
minds  to  the  proposition,  we  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  proposition  is  to  give  the  $25,000,000,  and 
the  Government  is  to  be  paid  in  mail  service,  in¬ 
terest  and  principal;  but  how  is  the  Government 
to  pay  the  bonds?  Have  you  any  clause  in  this 
bill  saying  where  the  Government  is  to  get  the 
$25,000,000  from  ?  You  issue  bonds,  create  debts, 
and  provide  no  way  in  which  the  debts  are  to  be 
paid.  Is  that  Mr.  Jefferson’s  doctrine  ?  If  that 
was  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  illustrious  Jeffer¬ 
son,  I  confess  that  I  have  been  so  obtuse  that  I 
have  not  understood  it;  but  precisely  the  reverse 
was  the  doctrine  taught  by  him.  We  are  doing  the 
precise  thing  he  admonished  us  against,  even  in 
this  miniature  proposition  to  expend  $25,000,000.. 
Most  of  the  estimates  to  construct  the  road  put 
its  cost  at  over  one  hundred  million  dollars.  Does 
not  every  Senator  here  know,  does  not  every  man 
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in  the  country  know,  that  if  the  Government  un¬ 
dertakes  to  construct  this  road,  it  will  not  stop  at 
$100,000,000,  even  if  it  stops  at  $200,000,000  ? 

But,  Mr.  President,  this  is  not  all.  After  taking 
out  your  $25,000,000  in  mail  service,  the  duty  on 
the  iron  for  a  railroad  twenty-five  hundred  miles  ; 
long,  weighing  sixty-eight  or  seventy-five  pounds 
to  the  yard,  is  not  to  be  paid;  but  the  first  service  [ 
the  road  performs  is  to  t)e  used  to  liquidate  the  j 
duty  on  the  iron,  instead  of  creating  revenue  on 
which  the  Government  can  subsist.  Let  me  give 
you  the  explanation  of  that  provision  by  the 
Senator  from  California: 

“  This  section  also  provides,  that  if  the  railroad  iron  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  road  shall  he  imported,  the  duties 
of  the  same  will  not  be  required  to  be  paid  in  advance,  but 
the  amount  shall  he  deducted  from  the  first  service  per¬ 
formed  for  the  Government  under  the  act.” 

Here  is  an  absorption  of  the  means  that  ought 
to  be  derived  by  the  Treasury  from  the  iron  used 
in  this  road.  Well,  look  at  it.  Forty  millions 
of  square  miles  are  granted  absolutely;  forty  mil¬ 
lions  more  preempted;  $25,000,000  thrown  out, 
and  all  the  duty  on  iron  taken  from  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  and  yet  you  say  it  is  no  enor¬ 
mous  proposition ;  it  is  going  to  save  expenditure  ! 

In  another  portion  of  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  he  says  it  is  going  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  the  War  Department.  From  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  million  dollars  are  now  required  for 
the  War  Department,  putting  it  at  the  outside 
limit,  and  we  think  that  is  extravagant;  but  if  the 
Government  constructs  this  road ,  what  will  be  the 
cost  of  it?  Look  at  the  history  of  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  and  be  not  impatient  in  reference 
to  the  construction  of  railroads.  Since  1828,  the  j 
States  have  constructed  about  thirty  thousand 
miles  of  railroad.  We  ought  not  to  be  impatient 
I  am  a  progressive  Democrat,  but  I  am  for  pro- 
gressing  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  law.  Ought  we  to  be  impatient, 
when  your  States  since  1S23  have  constructed  ; 
thirty  thousand  miles  of  railroad?  I  believe  the 
globe  is  only  twenty-seven  thousand  miles  round, 
and  we,  from  1828  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
constructed  enough  railroad  to  bound  the  globe, 
and  to  start  a  tunnel  through  the  center;  and  still 
we  are  impatient  at  our  slow  progress  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railroads.  There  is  some  talk  about 
breaking  the  bands  of  the  Union,  and  dissolving 
the  Confederacy;  but  if  the  globe  was  cracked,  , 
and  about  to  fall  apart,  we  have  constructed  enough  j 
railroad  to  bind  it  clear  around,  and  hold  it  to- j 
gether,  if  a  railroad  would  do  it.  But  it  is  said 
this  road  will  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  War  ! 
Department. 

If  this  road  were  constructed  now — if  it  were 
laid  down  in  the  course  ofa  night  by  enchantment, 
so  that  it  would  cost  you  nothing  to  construct  it,  | 
it  would  cost  you  more  than  the  entire  expenses 
of  the  War  Department  to  run  the  road.  If  you 
had  a  company  that  would  construct  the  road  in 
a  night’s  time,  and  give  it  to  you  free  of  cost  the 
next  day,  it  would  cost  you  more  to  run  the  road  I 
than  it  costs  you  to  carry  on  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  now.  Why,  sir,  you  cannot  protect  the  ! 
railroad.  Suppose  you  put  five  men  per  mile  on 
the  road  two  thousand  miles  long:  it  would  re- 
quire  ten  thousand  men.  You  might  not  want  I 
them  equally  dispersed,  but  average  them  at  five  , 
men  to  the  mile  for  two  thousand  miles,  and  you  I 
require  ten  thousand  men;  and  in  the  manner  in  (I 


which  we  have  been  raising  and  supporting  regi¬ 
ments  l» y  this  Government,  it  has  cost  us 
$1,000,000  for  each  thousand  men.  That  was 
the  estimate  at  the  last  session.  Then  you  must 
take  into  the  account  the  interest  of  the  money, 
and  the  other  expenses  of  keeping  it  up  without 
way  travel  or  way  freight,  relying  on  thro  gh 
travel  to  sustain  the  line  along  such  a  trunk  of 
railroad  as  that  will  be,  if  ever  constructed;  and 
all  the  railroad  statistics  of  the  country  prove  that 
railroads  must  rely  on  way  travel,  and  way 
freight  to  he  sustained.  You  must  have  people, 
you  must  have  country*  you  must  have  com¬ 
merce  to  sustain  the  road,  and  not  arid  and  sterile 
deserts. 

Mr.  President,  the  true  policy  to  secure  the 
construction  of  a  road  from  here  to  the  Pacific  is 
the  one  we  have  been  pursuing  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  Encourage  settlement;  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil;  and  as  your  settlements 
advance,  carrying  along  with  them  the  arts  of 
agriculture,  mechanics,  and  science  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  as  they  want  these  improvements,  they 
will  follow  as  a  legitimate  incident.  Let  your 
settlements  go  on  progressively,  and  as  these  im¬ 
provements  are  wanted,  your  settlements  will 
build  them.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  California.  The 
Californians  are  a  brave  and  gallant  people;  and 
if  you  put  the  question  to  them  to-day — 1  think 
I  might  speak  authoritatively — they  will  tell  you 
they  can  defend  themselves;  they  will  tell  you,  if 
you  put  the  construction  of  this  road  exclusively 
on  the  war  power,  that  they  do  not  ask  it  for  that. 
When  you  leave  out  the  commercial  reasons,’ 
when  you  leave  out  the  other  reasons  for  the  con- 
structioaof  this  road,  and  put  it  on  the  war  power, 
California  will  tell  you  that  she  can  defend  her¬ 
self.  If  she  wants  a  fort,  an  arsenal,  or  a  dock¬ 
yard,  give  it  to  California,  as  you  have  to  the 
other  Slates. 

In  many  instances,  when  this  question  has 
come  up,  the  Union  has  been  introduced,  and  we 
are  told  this  road  is  to  be  a  bond  of  union.  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Washington  city  are  nearly  as  close 
to  each  other  as  Georgia  and  Maine  were  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  in  point  of  time,  and  closer 
than  New  Orleans  would  have  been  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  if  she  had  been  a  part  of  the  Confederacy  in 
the  Revolution.  This  road  is  to  be  constructed 
as  a  bond  of  union — a  road  running  through  a 
desert — a  road  to  bring  us  a  little  tea,  to  bring  us 
some  silks.  This  is  a  great  bonS  of  union;  and 
one  powerful  reason  I  heard  given  on  this  floor, 
why  this  road  should  not  be  constructed  at  this 
immense  expense  was,  that  the  flavor  of  the  tea 
we  get  from  China,  passing  through  the  torrid 
zone,  was  not  quite  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
therefore  we  must  have  a  railroad  to  cost  two  or 
three  hundred  million  dollars  to  get  our  tea  with 
a  little  better  flavor.  I  do  not  think  the  people  of 
this  country  will  be  injured  much  by  the  present 
flavor  of  the  tea.  There  is  enough  of  it  used  for 
all  useful  and  wholesome  purposes.  But  if  this 
Union  hangs  together  by  no  stronger  tenure  than 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  which,  ns  has  been 
demonstrated,  must  go  through  an  arid  desert, 
l  tell  you  it  will  go;  and  if  California’s  remaining 
in  the  Union  depends  upon  the  construction  of 
this  railroad  by  the  States  on  this  side  of  the  con¬ 
tinent,  I  say,  and  I  say  it  in  good  nature,  let  Cal¬ 
ifornia  go. 


I  do  not  believe  any  such  thing  of  her.  I  be¬ 
lieve  she  will  stay.  It  is  her  interest  to  stay; 
and  she  will  stay.  Where  would  she  go  ?  Who 
would  she  take  for  a  protector  if  she  cannot  pro¬ 
tect  herself?  The  Union — the  Union  is  the  con¬ 
stant  cry,  sir.  I  am  for  the  Union;  but  in  every 
little  speech  I  have  to  make  I  do  not  deem  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  sing  paeans  and  hosannas  to  the  Union. 
I  think  the  Union  will  stand  uninterrupted;  it  will 
go  on,  as  it  has  gone  bn,  without  my  singing 
paeans  to  it;  and  this  thing  of  saving  the  Union, 
I  will  remark  here,  has  been  done  so  often  that  it 
has  got  to  be  entirely  a  business  transaction. 
Every  now  and  then,  as  Addison  used  to  say, 
great  men  come  up  in  clusters;  and  there  seems 
to  come  up  a  cluster  of  individuals  who  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  anxious  for  immortality,  either  in  this 
or  the  other  world;  perhaps  in  both;  and  they 
must  get  up  a  great  crisis;  the  different  portions 
of  the  Union  must  be  arrayed  against  each  other; 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  save  the  Union. 
Hence  there  are  compromises  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other;  and  they  all  come  up  and  seem  to  make 
a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  their  common 'country, 
and  the  Union  is  once  more  saved. 

Well,  sir,  I  have  never  considered  the  Union 
yet  in  danger.  I  do  not  believe  all  the  factionists 
in  this  Government  can  pull  it  to  pieces.  I  do 
not  believe  they  possess  power  enough  to  dissolve 
the  bands  that  bind  this  Government  together — 
the  bands  of  mutual  interest,  the  bands  of  patri¬ 
otism,  the  idea  and  association  of  a  common  suf¬ 
fering,  the  feelingof  interest,  to  narrow  it  down 
to  that  sordid  principle  by  which  it  is  said  most 
men  are  controlled,  the  sordid  principle  of  self- 
interest.  It  cannot  be  dissolved.  It  is  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  States  to  stay  in  the  Union;  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  States  to  keep  the  Union  together; 
and  when  it  gets  their  interest,  they  will  go  out, 
and  you  cannot  keep  them  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  intended,  until  one  day 
this  week,  to  say  a  single  word  on  this  subject;  and 
I  have  spoken  in  a  very  desultory  manner.  I  am 
against  this  railroad,  for  three  reasons.  The  first 
two  I  have  enumerated;  the  last  one  is  under¬ 
stood. 

I  come  now  to  the  proposition  offered  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Bell.] 
The  Senate,  I  hope,  will  pardon  me  for  making 
use  of  a  figure  which  used  to  be  very  familiar  in 
my  State,  and  had  name  and  credit  and  authority 
with  the  citizens  of  that  State.  When  we  look 
on  that  proposition,  it  is  to  receive  proposals  for 
the  construction  of  three  roads,  and  after  they  are 
received  they  are  to  be  opened  and  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  One  section 
provides,  that  they  must  indicate  in  their  bids  how 
much  money,  how  much  lands,  or  how  much  of 
both,  they  will  take  to  construct  these  roads;  and 
there  it  ends.  We  start  out  with  a  bill  to  con¬ 
struct  a  road  absolutely.  The  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  at  the  very  outset,  reports  a  bill  in  lieu 
of  it.  While  we  work  along  upon  various  propo¬ 
sitions,  we  consume  two  sessions  of  Congress; 
and  now  we  have  reached  the  conclusion — and 
this  is  merely  withheld  to  test  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  the  proposition  of  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi.  It  is  now  withdrawn  for 
the  time  being;  but  we  are  soon  to  have  action  on 
it;  and  what  does  it  propose  ?  Years  ago  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  make  an  appropriation  to 


have  surveys  and  explorations  made.  These 
explorations  and  surveys ‘have  been  made;  you 
have  them  all  before  you,  of  the  different  routes, 
costing  in  amount  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
Now,  having  spent  two  sessions,  and  sessions 
before,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject;  after 
all  this,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion,  that  we 
will  receive  proposals*  and  submit  them  to  Con¬ 
gress,  which  amounts  to  just  nothing  at  all. 
Does  that  seem  to  be  disposing  of  the  matter 
seriously  ? 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  related  of  Crockett 
and  one  of  the  judges  of  my  State.  How  true  it  is, 
I  do  not  know.  In  one  of  their  canvasses,  Judge 
Fitzgerald — not  a  judge  at  that  time — got  up  and 
made  a  speech;  and  about  the  time  he  was  con¬ 
cluding  his  speech,  Crockett,  in  his  ironical  way, 
got  him  just  by  the  edge  of  his  coat,  and  said, 
“  Look  here,  Fitzgerald;  you  are  coming  out  at 
precisely  the  same  hole  you  went  in  at.”  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  I  think  this  proposition  brings  us  out  just 
precisely  where  we  commenced.  Proposals  and 
estimates  are  to  be  received,  and  then  the  subject 
is  to  come  here  the  next  session  with  propositions 
to  build  three  railroads. 

We  are  to  build  three  railroads.  No  one  will 
pretend  to  ^ay  that  if  the  Government  constructs 
all  these  roads  they  will  cost  less  than  '5200,000,000 
apiece.  Then  we  are  to  have  three,  which  will 
amount  to  §660,000,000.  Where  will  the  end  be? 
What  will  it  come  to?  Does  not  the  President 
himself  tell  you  in  his  own  message,  that  if  the 
Government  saw  fit  to  undertake  these  roads,  it 
will  result  in  corruption,  fraud,  peculation,  and 
speculation;  hence  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be  done 
by  a  company  incorporated  by  the  States?  I  will 
read  his  language  from  his  message: 

“It  is  freely  admitted  tliat  it  would  be  inexpedient  for 
this  Government  to  exercise  the  power  of  constructing  the 
Pacific  railroad  by  its  own  immediate  agents.  Such  apower 
would  increase  the  patronage  of  the  Executive  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  extent,  and  introduce  a  system  of  jobbing  and  cor¬ 
ruption  which  no  vigilance  on  the  part  of  Federal  officials 
could  either  prevent  or  detect.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
the  keen  eye  and  active  and  careful  supervision  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  private  interest  The  construction  of  this  road 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  committed  to  companies  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  the  States,  or  other  agencies  whose  pecuniary  in¬ 
terests  would  be  directly  involved.  Congress  might  then 
assist  them  in  the  work  by  grants  of  land,  or  of  money,  or 
both,  under  such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  would  se¬ 
cure  the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  free 
!  from  any  charge,  and  of  the  United  States  mail  at  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price.” 

The  proposition  of  which  I  am  now  speaking, 
however,  looks  .to  the  expenditure  of  §600,000,060 
on  three  railroads  running  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  southern  one  going  as  far 
south  as  the  western  boundary  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas.  Two  of  them  are  to  be  north.  I  do  not 
object  to  them  on  that  account.  I  object  to  the 
enormousness  of  the  proposition — §600,000,000! 
Do  you  remember  the  history  of  the  legislation 
in  reference  to  the  Cumberland  road?  That 
was  a  miniature,  a  mere  minnow,  compared  with 
this  leviathan  measure.  Look  at  the  legislation 
of  that  time;  look  at  the  corruption,  the  endless 
legislation,  I  was  going  to  *ay,  that  took  place 
on  that  subject.  Now,  you  are  to  begin  three 
roads  two  thousand  miles  long,  six  thousand 
miles  in  all,  to  cost  §600,000,000,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  embark  in  that.  What  will  it  cost? 
How  much  corruption,  how  much  speculation, 

I  how  much  fraud,  will  ensue?  Can  any  one  tell? 
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If  we  undertake  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  j 
nothing;  but  a  series  of  endless  corrupting  legis¬ 
lation;  it  will  be  a  bottomless  pit  into  which  you 
mny  empty  the  revenues  of  this  nation  for  the 
next  fifty  years,  and  you  will  still  increase  the 
centralizing  power  here. 

What  is  now  the  debt  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment?  Sixty-five  millions;  and  we  have  a  heavy 
public  debt  existing  in  another  shape,  not  quite  so 
centralizing  in  its  influence.  How  much  do  your 
States  now  owe  for  railroads  and  other  improve¬ 
ments?  Go  to  your  statistical  tables,  and  see 
what  your  States  owe.  The  people  are  burdened 
now.  Municipal  corporations  are  even  taxed  to 
death.  How  much  do  they  owe  ?  Take  the  States, 
and  their  indebtedness  now  runs  up  to  over  three  1 
hundred  million  dollars.  Add  to  that  the  indebt¬ 
edness  of  your  various  corporations,  and  it  is  over  1 
four  hundred  million  dollars.  It  is  true  this  is  not 
quite  so  centralizing  in  its  influence;  but  it  is  a 
great  national  debt  that  i^s  imposed  on  the  people, 
and  the  people  have  the  interest  and  the  principal 
to  pay.  After  the  States  have  exhausted  their  re¬ 
sources;  after  they  have  accumulated  as  much 
debt  as  they  can  bear,  then  the  resort  is  from  the 
States  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  to  be  involved  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  amount  with  just  as  much  as  tho  people  can 
bear  here.  Do  we  not  see  where  we  are  going? 
Do  we  not  see  the  tendency  of  legislation  ? 

Talk  about  dissolution  of  the  Union!  I  never 
had  any  fears  of  a  dissolution.  My  great  appre¬ 
hensions — and  I  think  they  are  well  founded  when 
I  look  at  the  tendency  of  our  whole  policy — are  i 
that  everything  is  tending  to  the  center,  and  just 
•in  proportion  as  you  increase  the  amount  of 
money  collected  and  disbursed  by  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  very  same  proportion  you  increase  the 
centralizing  power  here.  All  parts  of  the  nation 
look  up  to  the  Federal  Government  for  contracts; 
they  look  up  here  for  jobs;  they  look  up  here  for 
cases  of  speculation  and  fraud;  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  furnishes  the  means  for  them;  while  your 
States,  instead  of  becoming  more  distinct  and  in¬ 
tegral  in  their  character,  are  sinking  into  mere 
petty  corporations,  sinking  into  insignificance, 
mere  satellites  of  an  inferior  character,  revolving 
around  the  great  central  power  here  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  There  is  where  your  danger  is.  It  is  not  in 
the  centrifugal  power  being  too  great,  but  the 
centripetal  influence  is  drawing  all  here. 

I  recur  back  to  my  proposition:  let  the  States 
go  on  as  they  have  been  going  on ,  settling  up  the 
new  lands,  making  settlement  after  settlement, 
making  improvement  after  improvement,  as  the 
wants  of  the  country  demand ,  and  in  the  process 
of  time  our  populations  on  each  slope  will  reach 
each  other,  they  will  come  together, and  a  union 
can  be  made  without  this  Government  being  in¬ 
volved  in  bringing  it  about.  If  the  time  should 
come,  as  some  have  anticipated,  when  these  States 
will  be  dissolved,  so  far  from  such  a  road  as  this 
being  a  cohesive  tie,  or  having  any  adhesion  in 
it,  it  would  be  no  more  than  a  rope  of  sand;  its 
own  weight  would  tumble  it  to  pieces.  Instead 
of  bein<*  a  tie,  it  would  almost  operate  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it 
would  not  hold  the  States  together  if  they  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  go  off',  we  see  in  the  expenditure  of  money 
for  contracts,  leading  to  frauds,  the  danger  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  power  of  this  Federal  Government,  | 


I  have  occupied  more  time,  Mr.  President,  than 
1  intended,  for  my  intention  was  not  to  have  said 
a  single  word  on  this  subject;  but  as  the  proposi¬ 
tion  has  been  brought  forward,  and  assumed  the 
shape  it  has,  and  especially  as  one  seems  designed 
for  my  own  latitude,  I  have  no  disguises  to  make 
about  it.  I  did  not  care  about  the  bill  passing 
without  indicating  what  my  course  is;  and,  so 
far  as  the  various  propositions  are  concerned,  I 
have,  in  my  way,  pointed  out  their  dangers;  but  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  probability  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  proposition  offered  by  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  think  it  is  merely 
thrown  in  as  a  kind  of  safety-valve  by  which  the 
question  can  pass  off*,  and  nothing  be  done  with 
it;  but  if  it  is  to  be  treated  seriously,  and  fixed  on 
the  country,  I  think  I  have  pointed  out,  to  some 
extent,  the  consequences  resulting  from  it.  First, 
I  am’  against  its  constitutionality.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  necessary  and  proper,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  war-making  power,  to  construct  a  Pacific  rail¬ 
road  now.  In  the  next  place,  I  am  against  it  on 
the  score  of  expediency;  and  at  the  present  time 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  proposition  ought 
to  be  entertained  at  all. 

In  coming  forward  with  these  propositions,  I 
will  remark,  we  ought  to  come  forward  with  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  money  is  to  be 
raised  to  meet  the  liabilities  we  are  about  to  incur. 
I  lay  it  down  as  a  safe  rule  of  legislation,  and. 
especially  in  a  free  Government,  that  when  you 
are  going  to  create  a  great  national  debt,  it  should 
be  first  submitted  to  the  people,  and  let  them  con¬ 
sider  it.  Public  opinion  has  not  passed  upon  this 
project.  I  know  gentlemen  may  say  the  country 
is  for  it.  Sir,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  never  entertained  the  propo¬ 
sition  in  its  true  light.  It  has  not  been  discussed; 
it  has  not  been  understood.  They  do  not  know 
the  enormous  extent  to  which  the  proposition 
leads,  and  consequently  they  are  not  for  it  when 
they  do  not  understand  it. 

When  you  are  going  to  create  a  great  debt,  State 
or  national,  the  sound  doctrine  is  first  to  submit 
it  to  the  people.  They  have  the  taxes  to  pay;  and 
after  they  have  determined  that  the  debt  shall  be 
created,  when  you  create  the  debt  you  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  ways  and  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  paid. 
How  is  this  debt  to  be  paid  ?  Is  there  any  provision 
for  its  payment  in  the  bill  ?  Where  is  the  money 
to  come  from  ?  It  must  either  come  by  direct  tax¬ 
ation  from  the  people,  or  indirectly  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  your  tariff”,  and  your  tariff”  system  is  now 
adjusted  so  that  the  receipts  are  falling  short  of 
the  wants  of  the  Government.  Where  is  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  $100,000,000  to  come  from,  or  the 
$100,000,000  itself?  Where  is  the  $25,000,000 
proposed  in  this  bill  to  come  from?  You  get  in 
debt  and  issue  the  obligations  of  the  Government; 
Treasury  notes,  Government  stocks,  and  high 
tariff’s  for  protection,  are  to  follow. 

This  Government  was  inaugurated  in  1789,  and 
since  it  has  been  in  operation  it  has  gone  on  and 
created  debts,  until  now  the  debts  of  the  State 
and  Federal  and  municipal  governments  amount 
together  to  over  $409,000,001).  Look  at  the  debt 
of  Great  Britain,  nearly  $4,000,000,000.  At  the 
same  rate  of  creating  indebtedness,  before  this 
country  is  half  as  old  as  Great  Britain,  we  shall 
have  a  debt  three  times  as  large.  We  point  our 
children  to  the  injustice  of  the  British  system;  we 
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point  them  to  the  British  national  debt,  and  tell 
them  that  it  is  a  means  by  which  an  aristocracy 
is  sustained  on  money  extorted  from  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Sir, 
we  are  in  our  swaddling  clothes  as  a  nation;  and 
before  we  are  one  tenth  as  old  as  England,  we  will 
have  as  much  debt  in  proportion  as  she  has. 
Should  we  not  provide  for  these  things?  Cannot 
we  reason  from  cause  to  effect?  Can  we  not  see 
the  inevitable  result  ?  We  are  alarmed  and  hor¬ 
rified  at  the  debt  of  Great  Britain,  but  our  march  is 
more  rapid  than  hers  was  in  the  creation  of  a  great 
public  debt.  The  entire  national  debt  of  all  the 
European  Government  is  about  $10, 000, 000, 000. 
At  the  rate  at  which  we  are  going,  before  we  are 
as  old  as  Great  Britain  we  shall  have  a  debt  equal 
to  that  now  owed  by  all  the  European  Powers. 

I  ask,  again,  where  is  this  money  to  come  from  ? 
who  is  to  pay  it?  Where  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  in  creating  debts  and  providing  no 
means  by  which  they  are  to  be  paid?  Is  this  the 
doctrine  of  Jefferson,  who  denied  the  right  of  the 
living  to  create  debts,  and  hand  them  down  as  an 
inheritance  to  posterity?  Is  this  the  doctrine  of 
Jefferson,  who  denied  to  the  living,  so  far  as  soil 
was  concerned,  all  title  to  it  except  the  usufruct? 
Is  this  the  doctrine  that  has  been  taught  by  the 
apostles  of  Democracy  ?  Is  this  the  doctrine  that 
has  been  taught  by  the  strict  constructionists? 
Is  this  the  doctrine  that  has  been  taught  by  the 
great  Democratic  party  as  it  once  was  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States?  If  so,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  my 
understanding  of  the  teachings  of  the  Democratic 
party  has  been  wrong.  I  know  that  parties  have 
got  somewhat  jumbled  up,  so  that,  as  the  saying 
is,  we  can  hardly  tell  one  from  t’other,  or  t’other 
from  both;  but  I  trust  that  there  is  enough  pure 
Democracy  left  to  form  a  nucleus  around  which 
a  constitutional  party  may  rally — a  party  that  is 
for  standing  by  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
and  for  making  such  alterations  in  that  instru¬ 
ment  as  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people 
may  point  out,  and  as  are  authorized  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  itself.  I  have  sometimes  despaired,  it  is 
true, and  thought  that  a  pure,  unadulterated  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  was  rather  a  scarce  article;  and  I  confess  it 
is  a  little  refreshing  to  strike  one  now  that  is 
sound  in  all  his  fundamentals.  It  is  to  me  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert  to  a  wayworn  traveler, 
seeking  a  little  water  with  which  to  quench  his 
thirst.  When  I  come  across  one  of  these  true  men 
of  the  people,  whose  sympathies  and  talents  and 
energies  are  devoted  to  the  amelioration  and  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  as  re¬ 
freshing  to  me  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert  is  to  the 
wayworn  traveler.  I  have  almost  thought,  at 
some  times,  that  a  man  of  that  description  was 
about  as  hard  to  find  as  an  honest  man  in  olden 
times  in  the  days  of  Diogenes,  when  in  mid-day 
he  lighted  a  lantern  to  go  in  search  of  an  honest 
man.  I  hope  that  there  are  a  few  more  sincere, 
pure  Democrats  left  than  there  were  honest  men 
in  his  day,  according  to  his  version  of  honesty. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  reject  these  propositions; 
let  us  kick  them  out  of  Congress;  let  us  get  to  the 
legitimate  legislation  of  the  country;  let  us  give 
the  people  protection  and  legislation  within  the 
prescribed  limits  of  the^  Constitution.  All  the 
legislation  that  is  necessary  is  little.  The  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Government  are  few.  Let  us  direct 
our  legislation  in  that  way  which  conforms  to  the 


wants  of  the  people,  and  not  to  speculation.  Let 
us  take  our  legislation  in  that  direction  that  will 
protect  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  their  hon¬ 
est  vocations;  and,  if  we  do  that,  we  need  not 
legislate  half  as  much  as  we  do.  The  great  fault 
and  difficulty  is  that  we  legislate  too  much;  and 
one  half  our  legislation  is  an  impediment  and  ob¬ 
struction  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
preventing  our  people  from  conforming  their  action 
and  conduct  to  great  fundamental  laws.  Let  your 
Government  take  as  little  from  the  people  as  pos¬ 
sible;  permit  them  to  enjoy  their  own  industry; 
protect  them  in  their  pursuits;  let  the  people  be¬ 
come  rich,  and  let  your  Treasury  keep  poor.  I 
am  glad  it  is  e'mpty.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall 
vote  to  borrow  a  dollar.  I  think  it  is  a  fortunate 
thing  for  the  country  that  it  is  drained,  that  it 
is  reduced;  for  the  idea  has  got  predominant 
here — I  was  going  to  say  irrespective  of  party — 
that  the  way  to  get  popular  and  the  way  to  get 
power  is  by  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money.  That  is  the  channel  in  which  popular¬ 
ity  runs  here. 

I  am  not  a  military  man;  I  wish  I  was  a  good 
one;  but  I  have  heard  the  idea  advanced  that  if 
you  want  to  reduce  a  garrison,  starve  them  out, 
and  you  will  bring  them  to  submission.  Retrench¬ 
ment  and  reform  can  never  be  brought  about  in 
this  Government,  unless  it  is  headed  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  I  am  glad  the  necessity  has  come 
for  retrenchment.  I  am  glad  the  necessity  has 
arrived  for  reduction  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government.  Let  the  people  learn  that  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  this  Government  can  be  reduced  by 
taking  taxes  off  them,  instead  of  increasing  their 
taxes;  that  the  wants  of  the  Government  can  be 
met  by  beginning  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and 
by  reducing,  retrenching,  lopping,  cutting  off,  un¬ 
necessary  expenditures  of  the  Government.  I 
honestly  believe  here  to-day  that  instead  of  creat¬ 
ing  more  debt,  instead  of  imposing  additional 
taxes  on  the  people,  instead  of  extorting  more  from 
their  toil  and  from  their  sweat,  this  Government 
can,be administered  upon  $50,000,000,  inordinary 
times,  purer,  better,  and  more  efficiently  than  it  is 
i  now  upon  seventy-five  or  eighty-one  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  very  depletion,  the  very  reduction, 

1  would  carry  health,  vigor,  and  honesty  into  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government;  it  would 
cut  off  sinecures;  it  would  take  off  excrescences; 
it  would  remove  hangers-on,  dependents,  who  are 
swarming  around  the  Government  seeking  for 
place  and  money  and  speculation. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  reform.  We  can  see 
from  the  indications  thrown  out  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  the  resolutions 
that  have  been  introduced,  and  we  can  see  it  from 
the  indications  in  the  President’s  message,  and 
the  depletion  of  the  Treasury.  We  must  begin 
at  the  right  end. of  the  line.  I  am  in  hopes  that 
this  depletion  will  be  kept  up,  at  least  until  the 
expenditures  of  this  Government  are  brought 
down  to  that  point  at  which  they  are  honest, 
healthy,  and  economical.  I  know  that  sometimes 
when  we  get  up  and  talk  about  expenditures, 
there  are  obstacles  in  our  way.  It  may  be  said 
that  I  am  a  plebeian,  and  have  made  my  way  here 
from  the  ranks.  Some  gentlemen  may  say  I  con¬ 
tracted  my  prejudices  there.  I  am  a  plebeian,  and 
I  am  pro.ud  of  it.  I  know  there  are  others  who 
can  boast  of  more  favored  circumstances;  that 
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they  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  affluence;  that  they 
have  had  parents  who  could  extend  to  them  all 
the  facilities,  all  the  comforts,  and  all.  the  means 
seemingly  necessary  to  give  a  man  position  in  jj 
society  in  modern  times.  ’  1  know  1  cannot  boast  ' 
of  these  things;  others  may  boast  of  them;  I  have  ; 
no  objection.  All  I  regret  is,  that  I  lmd  not  a  fair 
chance  with  them;  but  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  ! 
be  egotistical,  I  thank  God  Almighty  that  he  has 
endowed  me  with  physical  power,  and  with  a 
tolerably  healthy  brain.  I  care  more  for  the  ap- : 
proyal  of  my  conscience,  than  for  all  this  little,  ! 
pettifogger  flattering  that  runs  around  Senators, 
telling  them  “  you  have  done  this,  amt  you  have  | 
done  that,  and  you  are  so  well  informed,  you  un¬ 
derstood  the  subject,”  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  care  not  for  that.  The  approval  of  the  Author 
of  my  existence  is  far  more  flattering  to  me  than 
all  your  fulsome  stuff  that  may  be  heaped  and 
brought  about  by  influence  and  money. 

1 1  is  very  often  said,  “Oh,  it  is  very  easy  to  see 
why  it  is  such  a  gentleman,  such  a  Senator,  or 
such  a  member  is  parsimonious;  it  is  on  account 
of  his  origin;  he  is  contracted;  he  is  limited  in 
his  views;  he  has  not  been  raised  so  as  to  take  a 
comprehensive  and  statesmanlike  view  of  such 
things.  ”  Some  proceed  upon  the  idea  that  a  man 
of  thi/  description  is  to  be  regarded  as  though 
he  had  been  ensconced  in  a  rock  for  a  thousand 
years,  like  a  toad  that  remains  torpid  and  totally 
insensible  of. thought  or  action.  The  torpidity 
is  on  the  other  side;  the  stupidity  is  there,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  necessity  to  arouse  to 
effort  or  action.  While  I  amrfor  an  economical 
and  rigid  administration  of  the  u-overnment,  I  am 
not  for  a  parsimonious  administration.  I  am  not 
for  a  narrow,  contracted  administration;  but  I  am 
for  an  honest  and  liberal  administration,  upon 
principles  that  will  come  up  to  and  meet  the  wants 
of  the  country. 

I  have  said  more,  Mr.  President,  than  I  in¬ 
tended  to  say.  I  have  indicated,  I  think,  pretty 
clearly  that  I  am  against  this  bill,  that  I  shall  vote 
against  it,  and,  if  necessary,  I  shall  speak  against 
it.  When  I  start,  if  I  get  clearly  under  way,  I  ; 
am  very  apt  to  go  through.  In  doing  so,  I  repu¬ 
diate  that  this  is  imposed  upon  me  as  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  measure  by  the  Cincinnati  convention.  I 
think  this  is  a  measure  outside  of  a  strict  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Constitution.  I  think  it  is  inex¬ 
pedient  and  wholly  improper  at  the  present  time; 
and,  this  being  my  conviction,  I  leave  the  subject 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  occupy 
the  Senate  but  a  short  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Arkansas.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  the  Senator  will  take  it  up  at  all. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say  a  few 
words.  I  shall  occupy  as  short  a  time  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  follow  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  in  the  very  wide  range  he  has 
taken;  for  though  he  describes  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  California,  or  rather  the  bill  of  the 
committee  reported  by  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia,  as  being  both  wide  and  long  in  its  application 
to  the  public  lands,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  himself  in  discussing  that  bill  has  drawn  into 
it  subjects  which  even  its  great  length  and  its  L 
great  breadth  would  not  include.  He  has  thought 
proper  to  speak  at  a  time  when  an  amendmnte  II 


offered  by  myself  was  pending,  and  has  addressed 
his  remarks  to  a  bill  to  which  that  amendment 
was  directly  opposed.  Thus  bespeaks  as  though 
his  $25,000,000,  his  $600,000,000,  of  which  ne 
speaks  us  the  expenditure  for  this  road  and  the 
innumerable  number  of  acres  of  land ,  all  belonged 
to  the  substitute  before  the  Senate.  They  belong 
to  the  bill  which  the  substitute  was  intended  to 
displace. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  .Tennessee.  I  intended, 
and  thought  I  did  make  the  exception  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  proposition,  and  stated  that,  as  between  the 
two,  I  should  vote  for  his,  and  that  my  remarks 
would  be  confined  principally  to  the  original  bill 
and  the  substitute  for  it  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  shall  not  notice  the  extraneous 
matter,  and  most  of  all  that  hardship  of  which  the 
Senator  complains  as  practically  existing  in  the 
country,  which  prevents  the  multiplication  of 
presidential  candidates,  a  hardship  which  I  do 
not  feel,  and  in  the  zeal  with  which  he  arraigns 
it  I  cannot  sympathize.  I  will  say,  however,  that 
whilst  I  omit  the  general  vie  w  of  that  point,  I  like 
the  programme  which  the  Senator  presents  as  his 
plan  of  administration  very  well.  He  proposes 
to  reduce  the  expenditures  from  seventy-five  or 
eighty  millions  to  fifty  million  dollars;  and,  if  a 
pony  race  should  occur,  in  which  no  parties  are 
represented  and  everybody  who  thinks  he  is  fit 
to  administer  the  Government  should  be  a  candi¬ 
date,  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  like  the  Senator’s 
programme  very  well.  I  shall  not  yet  pledge  him 
my  vote,  however. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  should  not  have  risen  at 
all,  but  for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  the 
Senator  laments  my  departure  from  the  doctrines 
of  strict  construction  and  my  wandering  into  the 
field  of  latitudinarianism.  He  shows  such  interest 
in  me,  and  follows  me  with  such  kind  instruction, 
that  I  feel  it  is  due  to  him,  that  I  should  relieve 
him  of  some  portion  of  the  apprehension  which 
he  entertains.  In  so  doing,  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  show  him  that,  whilst  he  lectures  upon  consti¬ 
tutional  law,  there  are  some  parts  of  it  which  per¬ 
haps  he  has  not  maturely  considered. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  enemies  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  One  kind  consists  of  those  who  disregard 
it,  who  trample  it  under  foot,  who  would  claim 
that  it  was  no  restraint  upon  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  who  would  seek  to  draw  the 
States  into  one  great  central  Government,  and  to 
overthrow  the  compact  which  binds  the  States 
together.  Another  kind,  and  scarcely  less  dan¬ 
gerous,  consists  of  those  who,  sticking  in  the 
bark  of  the  text,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that 
anything  grows  out  of  the  Constitution  unless  it 
is  written  down  in  it,  destroy  its  vitality  and  drive 
the  Government,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to 
assume  functions  which ,  under  their  construction, 
it  would  not  have.  Thus,  the  Senator  says  that 
he  cannot  find  any  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for 
using  this,  though  it  be  a  necessary  means  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  war-making  power;  and  then  refers  to 
the  Constitution,  and  reads  the  provision  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  detlare  war.  Is 
that  all?  Why  was  that  power  given?  It  is  the 
great  duty  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
States  united  themselves  together  under  one  head, 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense.  The  war¬ 
making  power  is  expected  to  be  exercised  mainly 
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for  defensive  purposes.  It  devolved  on  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  to  provide  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare;  and  the  treaty  and  war-making  power  come 
under  these  general  duties  and  grants  conferred, 
to  enable  this  general  agent  to  perform  the  duties 
imposed  on  it. 

But  the  grant  did  not  stop  there.  If  it  had,  the 
Senator  might  have  argued  with  some  plausibility 
that  the  right  to  maintain  an  army  only  arose  af¬ 
ter  the  declaration  of  war.  If  he  had  read  the  Con¬ 
stitution  a  little  further  and  a  little  more  closely, 
he  would  have  found  that  Congress  had  the  power 
to  maintain  an  army  and  a  navy;  he  would  lmve 
found  by  a  little  further  examination  that  he  was 
in  error  when  he  supposed  this  army  was  put 
under  the  command  of  the  Executive.  He  would 
have  found  instead  of  the  men  who  formed  this 
Government  giving  to  the  Executive  the  Army, 
as  an  instrument  to  work  his  will,  they  would  not 
even  grant  him  the  poor  power  of  making  regu¬ 
lations  to  govern  it.  The  men  who  formed  this 
Government,  jealous  of  any  use  of  the  sword  by 
the  Executive,  retained  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
the  power  of  making  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  governing  the  land  aqd  the  naval  fcwces,  as 
well  as  that  of  calling  out  the  militia;  and  what¬ 
ever  power  the  President  possesses,  save  in  his 
capacity  of  Commander-in-Chief, he  derives  from 
the  laws  of  Congress,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  delegated  certain  powers  to  him,  not  by  a 
constitutional  or  Executive  prerogative.  Congress 
has  the  control  of  the  Army,  and  not  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  I  thank  the  wisdom  of  those  who  made 
our  free  institutions  that  it  is  so. 

But  the  Senator  says,  if  this  be  the  result  of  the 
war-making  power,  we  must  wait  until  war  is 
declared.  A  beautiful  system  of  national  defense, 
surely,  the  Senator  would  found  upon  his  theory. 
You  are  not  to  make  a  road,  though  you  need  it 
for  defense.  You  are  not  to  build  a  fort,  though 
you  need  it  for  defense.  You  are  not  to  roll  a 
grain  of  powder;  to  cast  a  shot  or  shell;  to  nrake 
a  gun',  great  or  small.  You  must  wait  until  war 
is  declared,  and  then  you  acquire  this  as  an  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  war-making  power.  His  argument 
goes  to  the  whole  extent;  that,  as  an  incident 
to  the  war-making  power,  it  only  arises  after  the 
declaration  of  war.  If  I  have  not  mistaken  his 
language,  I  believe  that  is  the  substance  of  it;  I  am 
ready  to  be  corrected,  however,  if  I  mistake. 

Then  he  runs  into  the  error  of  supposing  that 
the  Constitution  having  given  to  the  President  the 
military  power,  Congress  have  a  check  upon  him 
in  their  power  to  withhold  appropriations  for  a 
greater  period  than  two  years.  I  should  have 
thought  he  was  speaking  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion;  I  should  have  thought  he  was  treating  of  mo¬ 
narchical  Governments,  where  the  Crown  holds 
the  sword,  and  where  the  House  of  Commons 
voting  the  supplies  had  no  other  check  than  by 
limiting  its  appropriations  from  year  to  year.  Our 
Government  is  differently  constituted.  Our  Ex¬ 
ecutive  has  no  control  of  the  Army  save  that 
which  he  derives  from  Congress.  Even  his  Ex¬ 
ecutive  prerogative  of  nomination  and  appoint¬ 
ment  is  fettered  bylaw.  He  is  tied  down  to  fol¬ 
low  in  the  path  that  Congress  has  chosen  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  him. 

The  Senator  concludes  (such  is  the  line  of  his 
argument)  that,  as  it  is  not  proper  now  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  war-making  power, -it  is  not  proper  to 
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make  this  road  if  it  attaches  to  the  war-making 
power;  and,  he  might,  in  the  same  view,  equally 
have  argued,  as  it  is  not  a  proper  time  for  war,  we 
had  better  close  our  armories,  stop  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  powder,  desist  from  everything  which 
tends  to  promote  national  defense — everything 
which  is  needful  to  provide  for  it.  It  all  comes 
within  the  general  category.  The  Senator  draws 
his  illustrations  from  familiar  things.  I  will  say 
that  his  theory  is  somewhat  like  the  man  who 
would  not  cover  his  house  in  dry  weather,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  then  need  a  roof;  and  his  position 
would  be  that  of  the  same  man,  who  could  not 
cover  it  when  he  needed,  because  then  it  rained. 
If  he  did  not  make  this  road  before  a  war,  he  could 
not  make  it  during  the  war  until  all  for  which  it 
would  be  made  had  been  lost. 

The  Senator’s  argument  against  expending 
money  to  make  a  road  which  is  not  necessary  I 
concur  in  if  he  will  omit  all  that  portion  of  it 
which  makes  the  necessity  depend  on  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  war.  If  the  road  is  not  necessary,  I 
\yould  not  vote  one  cent  for  it.  If  it  is  not  one  of 
the  means  which  we  are  properly  to  employ,  I 
would  not  vote  a  cent.  If  it  be  a  proper  means, 
if  it  be  the  most  efficient  means,  if  it  be  the  most 
economical  means,  then,  I  ask,  why  those  who 
do  not  go  to  his  whole  extent,  but  still  go  on  from 
year  to  year  making  expenditures  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense,  should  not  adopt  this  mode, 
if  it  can  be  shown  to  be  the  cheapest  which  they 
can  pursue? 

As  to  the  old  argument  of  the  abuse  of  power, 
it  belongs  to  everything.  Government  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  thing.  It  is  to  be  administered  by  men.  Our 
Government  was  founded  by  honest  men.  It  can 
only  be  administered  by  men  both  intelligent  and 
honest.  The  abuse  of  any  power  which  we  pos¬ 
sess  might  be  arrayed  as  an  argument  against  its 
exercise.  I  think-it  may  be  very  well  stated  in 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  that  those  powers  which 
are  most  useful,  most  readily  run  into  abi/se.  It 
comes  within  the  maxim,  the  worst  is  the  abuse 
of  the  best. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  various  points  in  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  argument  in  relation  to  the  road,  but  will 
merely  state  some  of  them.  He  says  it  runs  across 
a  desert,  and  it  is  to  be  built  by  the  people  that  in¬ 
habit  the  country.  The  one  proposition  denies  the 
other.  if  the  country  is  a  desert,  if  it  is  sterile 
and  aria,  the  people  cannot  live  along  it,  who  will 
build  it.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  there  is  no 
road  over  the  continent  which  ever  will  be  built 
by  the  people  who  reside  near  it;  and  my  own 
belief  is,  that  if,  at  some  remote  period,  a  teeming 
population  stretching  out  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
fertility  from  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
reaching  out  in  the  same  manner  from  the  Pacific 
ocean  should  ever  build  this  road,  it  will  be  at 
such  a  remote  period,  that  all  the  catastrophes 
which  have  been  so  often  portrayed  in  this  de¬ 
bate  will  probably  first  occur.  Such  a  circum¬ 
stance  is  only  to  arise  at  such  a  remote  period 
that  we  do  not  anticipate  it.  So  much  for  the 
constant  argument  of  the  people  building  it  them¬ 
selves. 

Then  the  Senator  speaks  of  the  expense  of  sur- 
*  veys.  I  really  did  not  understand  whether  he 
said  the  expense  had  been  some  million  of  dol¬ 
lars,  or  some  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee.  A  million,  as 
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I  understand,  has  been  expended  in  printing  and 
making  the  surveys. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  In  printing,  I  believe,  the  whole  ' 
sum  the  Senator  stated  has  been,  Qr  may  be  spent  ij 
before  they  get  through;  but  the  surveys  are  a 
different  tiling.  The  surveys,  I  think,  cost  about 
one  third  of  a  million,  with  all  the  reports.  What 
Congress  has  spent  in  printing  them  is  a  different 
question,  altogether  unconnected  with  making 
the  surveys  themselves.  I  suppose  the  Senator 
thought  that  the  expense  of  making  the  surveys 
would  cost  that  amount,  and  that  he  was  going  i 
to  weigh  itdown  a  little  more  heavily  with  money, 
so  as  to  increase  its  weight,  for  he  used  some 
kind  of  a  figure  by  which  he  spoke  of  the  weight 
of  the  railroad  as  tumbling  the  Union  to  pieces. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee.  I  do  not  think 
I  said  so. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  understood  the  Senator — in  ar¬ 
guing  against  the  proposition  of  somebody,  that 
it  was  a  bond  to  hold  the  Union — to  use  that  lan¬ 
guage. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee.  Will  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  interrupt  him  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee.  I  always 
make  it  a  point,  in  answering  a  speech,  to  answer 
what  was  said.  I  think  the  Senator  misunder¬ 
stands  me.  I  said  it  was  argued,  by  some,  that 
the  construction  of  this  railroad  would  be  a  great 
bond  of  union.  I  stated,  in  answer  to  that,  that 
if  the  Union  was  going  to  be  dissolved,  the  road 
would  be  no  tie  towards  holding  it  together;  that 
instead  of  its  being  a  tie,  if  these  States  were 
prepared  to  be  dissevered,  the  road  would  no 
more  bind  them  together  than  a  rope  of  sand. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  should  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  in  that.  I  hold  that  people  are  held  to¬ 
gether  by  their  interests.  I  hold  that  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  slope  will  remain  attached  to  the  | 
people  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  so  long  as  it  is  J 
their  interest,  and  perhaps  a  little  longer  from  ] 
habit  and  affection;  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  bind  , 
them  together  to  give  similarity  to  their  commerce; 
to  prevent  that  diversity  which  will  result  from  one 
looking  exclusively  out  to  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
other  to  the  Pacific;  to  prevent  that  obstacle  which 
now  exists  to  the  intercourse  between  the  two,  by 
the  circuitous  route  and  the  hazard  to  life  resulting 
from  crossing  either  of  the  isthmuses;  I  Ihink  it 
will  contribute — it  was  not  in  answer  to  my  ar¬ 
gument,  however,  and  therefore  I  will  not  pursue 
it,  as  I  am  anxious  not  to  consume  time — but  I 
think  it  will  contribute  to  hold  the  two  together. 

I  think  it  will  contribute  to  that  end,  if  it  gives  to 
them  a  greater  similarity  of  commerce  and  greater 
similarity  of  policy.  It  makes  the  one  more  ne-  : 
cessary  to  the  other;  and  men  who  are  governed 
by  common  sense,  who  look  to  the  interest  which 
their  communities  have,  will  look  to  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  material  and  political  relation  to  bind  them 
together. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee.  I  do  not  want 
to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Senate  more  than 
a  few  moments;  but  I  never  like  to  submit — of 
course  I  speak  that  kindly — to  a  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  the  position  that  I  assume.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  answered  what  he 
understood  my  position  to  be.  In  reference  to  the 
expenditure  for  surveys,  1  will  state  what  l  in¬ 
tended  to  say.  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 


speaking  a  great  deal  here,  and  do  not  speak  with 
very  great  accuracy,  fixing  my  mind  as  perfectly 
on  the  particular  expression  1  am  going  to  use  as 
I  would  if  I  were  more  in  the  habit  of  speaking. 
I  may  have  said  millions,  but  my  idea  was,  and 
I  think  I  did  say,  that  the  surveys  and  printing  had 
cost  about  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
before  making  any  comment  on  that  point,  I  asked 
him  what  he  did  say;  and  when  he  did  say 
$1,000,000,  I  treated  it  as  $1,000,000;  but  as  to 
the  printing  I  am  sure  he  will  not  find  anything 
stated  by  me  about  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee.  It  was  my 
intention  to  say  that  the  surveys  had  cost  the 
Government  over  a  million  dollars.  The  surveys 
were  made  first,  and  the  printing  followed  as  a, 
matter  of  course.  It  is  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
surveys.  That  is  what  I  intended  to  assume.  My 
understanding  is,  that  the  printing  and  surveys 
together,  and  obtaining  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion,  have  cost  between  ten  and  twelve  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  So  much  for  that. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  printing  is  not  obtaining  in¬ 
formation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee.  It  is  a  result 
growing  out  of  the  survey,  and  an  expenditure 
caused  by  making  the  survey  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  Senator  might  as  well  in- 
elude  the  long  debate  which  has  arisen  on  these 
surveys,  and  the  cost  of  printing  it  in  the  Globe. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee.  All  printing 
ordered  by  Congress  is  incident  to,  and  resulting 
from,  the  action  of  Congress,  and  it  is  a  necessary 

incident  that  has  grown  out  of  the  surveys  to  get 
the  information  before  the  country;  but  let  that 
pass. 

The  Senator  took  another  position.  I  under¬ 
stood  him  to  say  that  I  had  made  an  argument 
that  this  road  should  progress  with  settlement; 
and  that  I  had  treated  one  portion  of  the  road  as 
being  a  desert,  sterile  and  barren.  He  wanted  to 
know  how  I  would  carry  settlement  there.  That 
was  not  my  position.  1  assumed  that,  as  far  as 
the  lands  were  good  and  the  country  was  good, 
on  the  one  slope*and  on  the  other,  by  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  agriculture  settlements  would  go  on, 
and,  after  a  while,  they  would  make  the  connec¬ 
tion  that  wasmecessary  between  the  settlements 
on  each  side.  That  was  my  argument.  I  did  say 
that,  if  these  lands  were  barren  and  unproductive, 
they  would  be  worth  nothing  if  you  granted  them 
to  the  company;  and,  if  they  were  fertile  and  val¬ 
uable  lands,  you  would  be  granting  too  much. 
That  is  what  I  said,  and  say  now. 

Then  the  Senator  takes  up  the  constitutional 
question,  and  answers  a  position  which  I  did  not 
assume.  I  read  the  provisions  giving  Congress 
the  power  to  declare  war,  and  power  to  raise  and 
maintain  an  army.  I  referred  to  that  provision 
of  the  Constitution  giving  power  to  repel  inva¬ 
sion  and  suppress  insurrection.  I  did  say,  though, 
that  when  the  Army  and  Navy  were  called  into 
actual  service,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  command  of  them.  I  say  so  yet.  I  say  the 
.Constitution  makes  him  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  when  they  are  called  into 
actual  service.  If  the  President  saw  proper,  he 
could  go  into  the  field  and  take  the  sword.  So 
much  for  that. 
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Well,  the  Senator  made  a  discrimination  that 
perhaps,  to  minds  as  nicely  balanced  and  as  well 
trained  as  his,  was  perfectly  clear,  by  which  some 
ridicule  was  likely  to  follow.  He  asked,  would 
I  stand  still  and  do  nothing  till  war  was  declared? 
I  read  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  on  this 
subject  all  together.  It  grants  the  power  to  de¬ 
clare  war;  and  there  is  also  an  express  grant  of 
the  power  to  raise  an  army;  but  what  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  conferring  this  power?  I  put  the  question 
to  the  Senate,  was  it  necessary  as  an  incident  to 
the  exercise  of  the  war  power  now  to  construct 
this  road?  What  is  there  under  the  war  power 
that  now  makes -it  necessary  and  proper  to  con¬ 
struct  this  road?  That  is  the  point.  Is  there 
anything?  If  it  is  necessary  and  proper  to  con¬ 
struct  a  road  there,  is  it  not  equally  necessary 
and  proper  to  relieve  the  States  fr'om  the  burden 
that  they  have  contracted  and  incurred  in  making 
the  other  links  of  the  road  ?  I  can  see  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  principle  as  to  the  idea  that  you  cannot 
make  a  road  in  a  State,  but  can  in  a  Territory.  I 
confess  I  do  not  treat  that  argument  with  much 
seriousness.  If  it  is  necessary  and  proper  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  incident  to  carry  the  war  power  into 
effect,  that  power  does  not  stop  at  the  line  be¬ 
tween  a  State  and  Territory;  you  can  exercise  it 
anywhere;  and  if  it  is  not  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  the  war  power,  you  can  exercise  it  in 
neither  State  nor  Territory.  That  is  my  position. 

But  the  Senator  presses  the  idea  that  I  deny  the 
power  to  make  a  cannon  or  powder  in  advance  of 
war.  Is  not  that  necessary  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  Government,  and  the  proper  perpetuation 
of  the  power  in  the  Constitution  ?  Is  it  necessary 
to  construct  a  road?  Is  it  necessary  to  buy  pro¬ 
visions  to  sustain  an  army,  even  on  the  peace 
establishment,  so  far  in  advance  of  their  being 
needed?  Is  it  necessary  to  undertake  works  of 
agriculture  to  raise  bx-ead  and  meat  all  over  the 
country?  You  might  ask,  “will  you  not  make  a 
barrel  of  corn,  or  will  you  not  raise  a  bushel  of 
wheat?  We  consider  it  necessary  to  have  agricul¬ 
ture  to  sustain  your  army,  to  carry  out  the  war 
power.”  Is  not  that  a  latitude  that  the  framers 
of  that  sacred  instrument  never  intended  to  be  put 
upon  it?  What  is  the  question  before  us?  There 
is  the  constitutional  power;  and  now  look  at  the 
country  and  the  condition  of  things,  and  say,  is 
it  necessary  and  proper  to  make  this  road  as 
an  incident  to  the  war  power?  Mr.  Buchanan 
says  he  is  a  strict-constructionist;  and  he  says  in 
his  message,  you  should  not  exercise  any  power 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
an  expi'ess  gi-ant.  I  ask  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  the 
country,  is  it  necessary  and  proper,  is  itabsolutely 
necessary,  now  to  construct  this  road  through  a 
desert  as  a  means  to  sustain  and  carry  out  the 
war  power  conferred  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States?  My  honest  convictions  are  that 
it  is  not. 

But  the  gentleman,  by  way  of  being  a  little  face- 
tous,  speaking  of  rny  reference  to  a  change  in  the 
Constitution,  alluded  to  the  number  of  candidates 
that  might  be  before  the  country  in  inference,  as 
I  understood  him,  to  a  distinguished  office. 

Mr.  DAY1S.  I  was  answering  you,  sir;  the 
office  you  spoke  of. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee.  If  that  policy 
was  carried  out,  as  I  understood  him — I  speak  the 
substance  of  what  I  understood — it  might  open 


j  the  field  to  a  pony  race,  with  a  number  of  pony 
candidates  running.  Well,  if  national  conventions 
are  the  only  means  to  rule  off  ponies,  and  bring 
forward  great  men,  in  the  future  I  hope  that  all 
improper  appliances  will  be  omitted.  Open  the 
I  door  for  a  pony  i*ace !  I  think  the  people  of  the 
different  States  are  as  competent  to  judge  of 
their  own  citizens,  and  their  qualifications  and  va¬ 
rious  merits,  and  their  worth,  as  a  national  con¬ 
vention;  and  the  chances  are  that  they  would  be 
equally  as  pure  and  as  good  men  as  would  be 
brought  forward  by  a  national  convention  or  a 
congressional  caucus.  At  this  point,  and  1  know 
I  do  it  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  T  assure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  I  am  willing  to  widen  the  field  so  that  if  he 
has  any  aspirations  in  that  way,  he  may  have  a 
chance;  I  have  none. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  1  have  disclaimed  in  your  favor 
[  already. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee.  I  increase  your 
chance,  particularly  as  I  live  in  the  South.  But 
the  idea  seems  to  be,  that  you  cannot  come  for¬ 
ward  and  discuss  any  great  measure  that  has  a 
tendency  to  popularize  our  free  institutions,  but 
you  must  be  associated  with  the  Presidency.  That 
seems  to  have  been  the  summum  bonum  of  every¬ 
thing  in  this  country.  It  is  the  climax  of  compar¬ 
ison  and  of  aspiration;  and  whenever  you  make  a 
move  that. has  a  tendency  to  popularize  our  free 
institutions,  or  carry  the  Government  nearer  to 
the  people,  it  is  said,  “  Oh  !  you  are  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.” 

Mr.  DAVI3.  I  ask  the  Senator  now,  as  he  is 
replying  to  me,  whether  he  did  not  bring  in  that 
himself,  and  whether  my  remarks  were  not  iu  re¬ 
ply  to  him  on  that  point? 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee.  Bring  in  what? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  The  whole  subject  of  the  mode 
of  nominating  a  candidate  for  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee.  Most  as¬ 
suredly  I  did;  but  I  made  no  particular  allusion 
to  any  set  of  individuals  being  candidates;  the 
Senator  did.  That  is  the  difference  between  us. 

I  introduced  the  subject,  and  he  alluded  to  the 
chances  of  particular  individuals.  That  is  all  the 
difference.  Pie  brings  cases  up;  I  have  a  right 
to  comment  on  those  cases,  in  making  a  reply; 

I  and  as  I  before  told  the  Senator,  1  am  not  in  his 
way.  We  have  got  to  making  Presidents  in  mod¬ 
ern  times,  so  that  nobody  knows  who  is  safe.  I 
do  assure  the  Senator- that  I  prefer  to  discharge 
my  duty  faithfully  as  an  honest  representative  of 
the  States  or  the  people.  Occupying  that  posi¬ 
tion — the  Senate  will  pardon  me  for  the  expres¬ 
sion,  and  I  do  not  use  it  in  a  profane  sense — when 
contrasted  with  being:  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  say  damn  the  Presidency ;  it  is  not  worthy 
of  the  aspirations  of  a  man  who  believes  in  doing 
good,  and  is  in  a  position  to  serve  his  country  by 
•popularizing  her  fi’ee  institutions. 

The  Presidency  !  I  would  leather  be  an  honest  , 
j  man,  an  jionest  representative,  than  be  President 
of  the  United  States  forty  times.  The  Presidency 
is  the  absorbing  idea,  the  great  Aaron’s  rod  that 
swallows  up  every  other  thing;  and  hence  we 
see  the  best  legislation  for  the  country  impaired, 
ruined, and  biased.  The  idea  of  President-making 
ought  to  be  scouted  out  of  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
Our  legislation  should  be  for  the  country,  and  let 
President-making  alone.  Let  the  people  attend 
to  that.  Confer  the  great  privilege,  the  consti- 
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tutional  right,  upon  the  people  to  make  their  own 
Presidents,  and  not  have  them  made  hy  national 
conventions  or  hy  Congress;  let  the  people  make 
them  themselves;  and  we  shall  have  better  Pres¬ 
idents,  better  Administrations,  more  economy, 
more  honesty,  more  of  every  thing  that  tends  to 
constitute  an  upright  and  correct  Government. 

But  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Broder¬ 
ick]  seems  not  to  be  satisfied  with  something  that 
1  said,  and  he  wants  to  know  what  would  become 
of  the  United  States  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  six 
hundred  millions  of  gold  we  hod  got  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Noji:  this  was  a  country  a  good  while  be¬ 
fore  we  got  California,  subjected  to  a  great  many 
trials,  and  went  through  the  struggle  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  which  was  consummated  In  1815.  He  wants 
to  know  what  we  should  have  done - 

Mr.  BRODERICK.  If  the  Senator  will  per¬ 
mit  me  one  moment,  to  prevent  him  making  a 
long  speech  on  what  I  said,  I  will  state  it  again. 

I  stated  this,  that  if  the  gold  of  California  was 
withheld  for  fifty  days,  your  banking  institu¬ 
tions  would  go  to  pieces,  as  well  as  your  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  interests. 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee.  Well  we  had 
a  good  deal  of  manufacturing,  a  good  deal  of  very 
successful  banking  and  commerce,  before  Cali¬ 
fornia  ever  came  into  the  Union. 

*  Mr.  SEWARD.  Will  the  honorable  Senator 
allow  me  to  ask  him  to  give  way  for  a  motion  to 
adjourn  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSON,  of  Tennessee.  I  shall  be  done 
in  two  minutes.  Where  does  the  gold  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  go  to?  While  they  dig  in  their  gold-fields 
in  California,  we  dig  in  our  corn-fields,  in  our  cot- 
ton-Ablds,  and  in  our  rice-fields,  on  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  South  Carolina,  Geor¬ 
gia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  other 
States,  might  ask,  what  would  you  do  but  for  our 
cotton.  Cotton  is  just  as  necessary  in  commerce 
as  gold.  All  that  gold,  when  it  goes  to  New  York  i 
or  any  other  point,  goes  abroad  and  we  have  run  I 


through  our  mints  in  seven  years  six  or  seven 
hundred  millions  of  gold. 

Where  did  it  go?  Turn  to  your  tables  of  ex¬ 
ports,  and  there  you  find  it  went  off  with  your 
bags  of  cotton,  your  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  and 
tierces  of  rice.  What  would  your  country  have 
done,  but  for  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco?  What 
would  the  country  have  done  but  for  your  manu- 
tured  articles?  Gold  is  the  peculiar  product  of 
California;  cotton  is  the  peculiar  product  of  the 
South;  hogs  and  horses  are  the  peculiar  products 
of  the  western  States.  You  find  that  there  is  a 
reciprocity  in  trade.  California  brings  her  gold 
to  the  United  States  because  she  can  do  better 
with  it  here  than  anywhere  else.  If  she  could 
send  it  from  San  Francisco  to  England  direct  it 
would  go  there.  Withhold  gold  from  that  point 
where  it  will  command  the  greatest  price  !  With¬ 
hold  gold  from  going  where  it  will  command  the 
greatest  price !  The  Senator  might  as  well  attempt 
to  lock  up  the  winds  or  chain  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  as  to  place  gold  beyond  the  influence  of 
|  those  laws  which  control  the  commercial  world. 
Gold,  like  every  other  article  of  trade,  will  go 
:  where  it  is  in  the  greatest  demand.  Gold  will 
go  where  it  gets  the  greatest  price;  so  will  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  every  other  article  of  commerce. 

Let  us  reverse  the  argument,  and  ask  what 
would  California  have  done  for  flour,  what  would 
California  have’done  for  manufactured  articles, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  States  on  this  side  ? 
What  would  she  have  done  for  iron?  What 
would  she  have  done  for  all  those  things  that  con- 
I  stitute  her  a  great  people?  With  the  exception 
!'  of  gold,  she  would  not  have  been  much.  While 
you  are  digging  gold,  you  must  have  something 
to' eat  and  to  wear,  and  you  send  your  gold  off 
because  you  must  use  it  to  buy  those  articles 
somewhere  else.  That  is  all. 

I  did  not  intend  to  detain  the  Senate  one  third 
of  the  time  I  have.  I  merely  wanted  to  answer 
the  Senator’s  remarks. 
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